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The lowest priced truck in the world 


for comparable quality, size and specifications « 
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Reo now ‘offers SPEED WAGONS in the 
lowest price class with more and finer 
truck features than have ever been com- 
bined at a price so low. 


Four and six cylinder heavy truck engines; 
more and larger main bearings; chrome 
nickel cylinder blocks wearing 7 times 
longer than the commonly used iron; force 
feed lubrication even to the piston pins; ex- 
tra large piston displacements for greater 
power; exceptionally strong channeled 
frame, 7” deep; full floating rear axle; long 
silicon manganese springs; heavy steering 
spindles; and powerful, oversize hy- 
draulic brakes! 


Matching the high standards of traditional 
Reo quality in every way, the new Reo 
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SPEED WAGON 


SPEED WAGONS insure lower operating 
expense mile after mile, month after month! 


End your search for a better truck. Call 
your Reo dealer! 
REO MOTOR CAR CO., LANSING -: TORONTO 


625 


Four-Cylinder $625, Six-Cylinder $725 
Chassis f. o. b. Lansing, Michigan 
DUAL WHEELS EXTRA 


VALUE S 
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Two 
LINE 
E, ditorials 


President Hoover's war debts plan 
has done much to restore business 
confidence 


Now for disarmament and revision 
of the Versailles Treaty! 


Most plans to stabilize trade would 
stall trade. 


City banks will soon tire of hold- 
ing their money. 


Some say business is going 


through a reorganization, rather 
than a depression. 


Grain prices should soon do bet- 
ter. 


“Crises Develop Leaders.” Will 
history repeat? 


A prediction: War Debts will 
soon be cut. 


The stock market seems to be set- 
tling down for a quiet Summer. 


One thing that has not come 
down: interest rates on mortgage 
loans. 


You can always tell how high a 
man can climb by how soon he gets 
dizzy. 


Railroads deserve a helping hand 
in their hour of need. 


Professional critics of business are 
now in their glory! 


Improvement, when it comes, will 
be slow and steady. 


Cold feet will by and by get many 
an executive into hot water. 


The “go-getters” are getting theirs! 
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Blue Spruce Farm—the delightful country 
home of Mr. R. K. McGill, near Colebrook, 
Connecticut. Speaking of his Delcogas in- 
stallation, Mr. McGill states, ‘““We are now 
happy in having a// the conveniences of a 
city apartment in a country home.” 


Delcogas removes the last incon- 
venience of living in the country. It 
provides quick, instant, clean gas 
for cooking, for heating water and 
for radiant heaters in chilly rooms. 

This is the gas system which is 
being installed in many of America’s 
finest and largest country homes 
because it is efficient and depend- 
able under all conditions. It is 
entirely automatic in operation. It 
does not require frequent replenish- 
ment of the fuel. It is economical to 
use. With Delcogas you use gas just 
as you do in town—nothing new to 
be learned. 

The installation includes a simple 





In 
Country Home 


..-ALL THE CONVENIENCES OF 
A CITY APARTMENT! 


your 


fuel tank that is underground out- 
side the foundation walls of your 
house; a small automatic motor- 
driven compressor and the ordinary 
piping to range, hot water heater 
and radiant heaters. There is no 
unsightly machinery nor container 
outside your house. Your gas is made 
cheaply as you use it. 

We invite you to get the interest- 
ing facts about this wonderful new 
gas for your country place. Find out 
how quickly and easily it can be 
installed, how dependable it is. 
Write us or mail the coupon today. 


DELCO APPLIANCE CORPORATION 
Dept. L-23, Rochester, N. Y. 


DELCOGAS 


LOW COST GAS SERVICE BEYOND THE CITY MAINS 





Please send me the facts about Delcogas. 





DELCO APPLIANCE CORPORATION, Dept. L-23, Rochester, N. Y. 
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ooking 
Ahead 


With the 
Forbes Editors 


, 

[ HE so-called “scientific” 
angle of business forecasting comes 
in for a good deal of criticism and 
witticism, but every now and then it 
proves a most welcome barometer in 
some unexpected and _ uncharted 
storm, giving the mariner his bear- 
ings and his advance weather reports 
with a good deal more trustworthi- 
ness than the host of plain “opin- 
ions” and surface judgments. 

The business world is currently in 
a somewhat comparable situation. 
Surface annalists and optimistic cor- 
poration executives have been favor- 
able, and wrong, for so long in this 
current business depression that the 
public no longer believes them, and 
more and more the executives them- 
selves are turning to their old stand- 
by for help—the “scientific fore- 
caster.” 

In an early article, ForBeEs will pre- 
sent a scientific study of the Ameri- 
can business record, based upon the 
most authoritative industrial index in 
this country and going back nearly 
sixty years. It will attempt to show 
the position of our domestic business 
state at this time in the normal cycle, 
in comparison with the most impor- 
tant cycles of depression which have 
been recorded in the past. 

There will be no attempt to “force 
the issue” in this article; it will 
state only the facts, based upon 
scholarly reasoning and research; it 
will not draw iron-clad or dogmatic 
conclusions ; it will merely attempt to 
offer to the American business man 
an aid in orienting himself on the 
current sea of depression, with an 
eye to how long “normal” storms 
have lasted in the past and what were 
the first signs of “clearing up.” 


Tue astounding power of 
the United States to absorb almost 
any domestic, manufactured product, 
in almost any quantity, has paved 
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pe A WARNING to men 


who would like to be independent 


in the next five years 


OU CAN tell a $30 a week man 
how to make $40 a week. 

You can tell a $50 a week man 
how to make $75 a week. 

But you can’t tell a $5,000 man 
how to make $10,000. He’s got to 
know. 

Between $5,000 and $10,000 a year 
is where most men of talent stop. 

Health, youth, good appearance, 
brains will carry aman far in business. 

But you cannot draw forever on 
that bank account unless 
you put something else in. 
Somewhere between $5,000 
and $10,000 a year you will 
stop dead. 

Those who go on add 
something to their equip- 
ment at the same time they 
are drawing on it. 

Profound changes are 
taking place in business— 
this year, this month, now. 
The man who sees in these 
changes his opportunity for 
independence and power 
is the man who will make 
his fortune in the next five years. 

UT this opportunity, like all 
B great opportunities, is fraught 
with danger. Business today is new 
and complex. The old rules will no 
longer work. 

A whole new set of problems is 
presented by production. 

Foreign markets have become a 
vital issue. An entirely new con- 
ception of selling is replacing the old 
hit-or-miss way. 

The man who would take advan- 
tage of opportunity today dare not 
grope. His experience is a dangerous 


guide. He has no time to figure out 
all the possibilities and pitfalls. 
He lacks contact with the big, 
constructive minds of business. 

How can he seize the opportunity 
and escape the dangers? 


OR two years the Alexander 

Hamilton Institute has been lay- 
ing the foundation of a new Course 
and Service for the leaders of to- 
morrow. 


Theablest business minds—the men 


Men who are 
satisfied with 


59,000 


a year 


will not be interested 
in this Announcement 





who have had most to do in shaping 
present-day tendencies—have con- 
tributed greatly. Read the names of 
just a few of them: 


ALFRED P. Sioan, Jr., President, General 
Motors Corporation. 


Wituiam F. Merritt, President, Remington 
Rand, Inc. 


Hon. Wit H. Hays, President, Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, Inc.; formerly U. S. Postmaster 
General. 


Bruce Barton, Chairman of the Board, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, lic., 
Advertising Agents. 


FREDERICK W. Pickarp, Vice-President, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
Inc. 


Dr. Jutius Kuen, The Assistant Secre- 
tary, U. S. Department of Commerce. 





Freperick H. Ecker, President, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. 


Husert T. Parson, President, F. W. 
Woolworth Company. 


Davip SarNorF, President, Radio Corpo- 
ration of America. 


Cousy M. CuestTer, Jr., President, Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation. 


Men who are satisfied with depart- 
mental jobs and small earnings will 
not be interested in this type of 
training. It is offered to the kind of 
men who want to become officers of 
their companies or go into business 
for themselves. 

Representing the condensed ex- 
perience of the best business brains 
in the country, it offers real help to 
executives in meeting the difficult 
business conditions of today. 


, eee hasbeen prepared which 
tells about this new Course and 
Service. Its title is “What an Execu- 
tive Should Know.”’ It 
should be read by every 
man who faces the respon- 
sibility of shaping his own 
future. It is free. 

We will send you this 
booklet if you will simply 
give us your name and 
address on the coupon 
below. But we do not urge 
you to send for it. If you 
are the type of man for 
whom the new Course and 
Service has been construct- 
ed, if you are determined 
to take advantage of the 
rich opportunities of the next five 
years, you will send for it without 


urging. 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 482 
Astor Place, New York City. (In Canada, 
address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., 
C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 


Send me “What an Executive Should 
Know,” which I may keep without charge. 


NaME 
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they invented 
the pause that refreshes 
























































The Coca-Cola Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
over 9) MILLION 

A DAY 


IT HAD TO BE GOOD TO GET WHERE IT IS 
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the way of the high production shop 
with gold—to a certain point. 

And this point where the gold 
ends and the red begins is called sev- 
eral names, speaking generally. In 
some industries it is Obsolescence of 
Product; in others, Price Cutting ; in 
still others, Market Saturation. And, 
strangely enough, it is often called 
Merger. In spite of the way these 
words have been bandied about, the 
failure to recognize the things they 
stand for is bringing about a critical 
situation in our industrial world. 

It all resolves itself down to this: 
Industry, producing standardized 
goods at high speed, in search of new 
outlets; or, failing to find them in 
search of new lines which can be 
made, with little alteration, in exist- 
ing plants. The latter course has be- 
gun to commend itself to firms in 
widely varying lines of manufacture, 
especially those suffering from one 
of the determinants of the boundary 
between gold and red. It is not a 
ready home remedy which will cure 
all and everybody. But it has worked 
in certain cases, either because of 
some special circumstance; or be- 
cause exhaustive analyses were made 
to determine the right side-line; or, 
as sometimes happens, by sheer 
chance. 

A comprehensive article on this 
“Back to Diversification” movement 
has been prepared for ForsBes_ by 
Morgan G. Farrell. It will appear in 
the near future. 


Tere is an ancient 
Russian proverb which says: “Any 
change is good, even for the worse.” 
In looking ahead into the next 
decade, business leaders may well 
draw what comfort they can from 
this philosophy, for change is what 
we are going to have: more change, 
and faster change than during any 
previous decade of our history. On 
this point our physical scientists and 
engineers, chief architects of change 
in the modern world, are in substan- 
tial agreement. They have acquired 
a new tool, the electron tube. Some 
of them say it is as important, as 
revolutionary, as the lever of Archi- 
medes. With this new lever they 
purpose to move the world—not in 
the course of slow centuries, but dur- 
ing the next decade. 

The total number of applications— 
many already in effect, others immi- 
nent or just over the horizon, is al- 
most incalculable. An intensely in- 
teresting article on this important 
subject of electronics, prepared for 
Forses readers by James Rorty, has 
been scheduled for an early issue. 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 
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FACT and 


COMMENT 


By THE EDITORS 


PASSING ROM President Hoover’s June 
THE 15th speech at Indianapolis, two 
BUSINESS sentences stand out as a startling 
“BUCK” challenge to current parlor econom- 


ics: “There is no sudden stroke of 
either governmental or private action which can dissolve 
these world difficulties; patient, constructive action in a 
multitude of directions is the strategy of success. This 
battle is upon a thousand fronts.” Political or not in their 
ultimate effect, these arrow-straight, trenchant words go 
right to the heart of the over-emotionalized business think- 
ing that has been gaining ground with every further day 
of subnormal business. 

That the man out of a job should look expectantly for 
someone, somewhere, to do something that will bring 
to a sudden end the nightmare of 1931 unemployment is 
natural. That he should be intense and somewhat bitter 
in his feeling about it is to be expected. Nor can we pass 
up his case by playing business Pollyanna. 

But the plain fact which business men, at least, should 
recognize is that Mr. Hoover is right. No sudden stroke 
can bring salvation. However, what business men need 
most of all to remember is that the battle is indeed not 
merely “upon a thousand fronts,’ but upon as many 
fronts as there are individual business organizations in 
the United States. National prosperity can come only as 
the sum of many individual prosperities. It is your busi- 
ness which must “take patient, constructive action”; your 
business which, to use ForBes’ own phrase, must Meet 
Prosperity Half Way. 

Let’s stop passing the business buck. 


The man who never has to get over difficulties never 
gets very far. 





“TEN-YEAR T is time for some one to put a 
PLANS” “Stop, Look and Listen” sign 
MUST BE on the road to Ten-Year Plans for 
SOUND American Business. Daily, it seems, 


the crop of national “plans” in- 
creases. With the Russian Five-Year Plan as a bogey 
man to stimulate action through fright, these plausible 
proposals for a planned national economy that will pre- 
vent the appalling wastes of periodic unemployment, seem 
to be gaining ground. 

A truth every business man knows is that the individual 
who plans his time—and carries out his plan—gets farther 
than the man who is always just about to emerge from a 
state of confusion. Truly, too, the planned business is the 
successful business, the unplanned business flounders or 
moves in circles. 

All credit, therefore, to any one who helps drive home 
the idea that effective national planning must come, and 
come, if possible, before our next depression. 

But the very great and grave danger is that, having 
accepted national planning as an ideal, we in the United 
States will blindly accept an entirely unsound, imprac- 
tical, and deadening method of planning which, unfortu- 
nately, lends itself admirably to political agitation. 

In business, the budget of sales, production and finance 
that is built from the bottom up becomes an effective in- 
strument of corporate activity and control. The budget 
that is imposed from the top quickly gets into difficulties. 

National planning can be no whit different. More plan- 
ning by individual companies, yes. More planning for 
entire industries and business, yes. More co-ordinating of 
and inter-relation of single plans into over-all plans. 
Eventually, a master plan ; comprehensive, flexible, always 
timely. 

But national planning that says “thus and so” and “this 
much” and “that much”—to the other fellow—will defeat 
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its own ends, and is doomed to failure before it starts. 
Let business stop, look and listen when the next Ten- 
Year Plan is offered. 


Workers deserve as much attention as machinery. 


MR. SWOPE’S SPLENDID example of what 
CHALLENGE the inter-relation of individ- 
‘TO ual economic plans can mean was 
BUSINESS MEN given by Gerard Swope, president 

of General Electric Company, to 
the National Electric Light Association, at its June meet- 
ing in Atlantic City. Speaking in the presence of prac- 
tically every important administrative executive of the 
electric public utility companies of the United States, 
Mr. Swope pointed out the opportunity of these com- 
panies “to look ahead and plan their work so as to be 
able to say to other industries a longer period in advance 
what their requirements will be, thus enabling the manu- 
facturers to plan their work on a more uniform basis of 
production.” 

But Mr. Swope would not stop with this. He wants the 
companies to recognize their responsibility to their quarter- 
of-a-million employees, to keep them steadily at work 
under satisfactory conditions and hours of work, and 
compensation. But this, in turn, can be accomplished 
only through planning not months but years ahead. 

It is such planning as this, with its voluntary inter- 
relation with other plans, that truly builds from the bot- 
tom up. 

But we need a lot more of it. 

Mr. Swope’s challenge is not to the utilities alone but 
to all business. 


The man who works by fits and starts often is a poor 
finisher. 


. 


NO NTERSTATE Commerce Com- 
THANK missioner Joseph B. Eastman, 
YOU, generally considered the Commis- 
MR. EASTMAN sion’s spokesman, has announced his 

“abiding conviction” that a sort of 
quasi-governmental operation of railroads and_ public 
utilities would be “sound and sensible.” 

For sixteen years Mr. Eastman has had a hand in 
regulation of private operators. After half a generation 
of being a regulator he has, it appears, discovered that the 
results of regulation are, in popular language, “not so 
hot.” At the same time he has discerned signs of intelli- 
gence among private operators. Therefore, he reasons, 
this intelligence must be brought under semi-political 
control in order to give it a fair chance. 

The magnificence of this reasoning becomes fully ap- 
parent only when it is made clear that Commissioner East- 
man declares openly that government bureaus must be 
kept out of the picture and recommends the formation of 
a government corporation. Can it be that he is inspired 
by the napoleonic record of government corporations in 
solving the agricultural problem? 
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GOVERNMENT 
DID NOT 
MAKE THIS 
RECORD 


N the meantime, from elsewhere 

comes the announcement that in 
the United States as a whole domes- 
tic purchasers of electric current 
paid during the twelve months ended 
March 31, 1931, less than six cents a kilowatt hour for 
their total consumption. The figure of 5.95 cents sets a 
new low-rate record for public utility business. From 
8.17 cents in 1913 the price has moved steadily downward 
regardless of the course of prices for other commodities. 
In 1926 it averaged precisely 7 cents; then 6.8, 6.6, 6.33, 
6.04. For the present year it will be still lower. 

Does this record, Mr. Eastman, call for establishment 
of a government corporation, for quasi-government 
operation, for increased government domination in any 
form? 


ee 
e 


Trouble is always overtaking the man who sneaks away 
from tt. 


Self-satisfaction often is fatal to success. 


NEW N ingenious and perhaps prac- 
CHECK PLAN tical plan has recently been 
SPEEDS instituted in a small town in New 
BUSINESS York State to force money into 

circulation, keep it from being 
hoarded and aid in the payment of old debts. 

The Chamber of Commerce in this town has printed a 
new and unique type of check which literally burns a $5 
hole in the pocket of anyone who receives it. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce sells this new type of check in $5 de- 
nominations to service clubs and local members of the 
Chamber at $5 each. 

As soon as the check is received the recipient is auto- 
matically obliged to pay a debt or to spend the check 
for merchandise within a time limit of twenty-four hours. 
The checks are generally issued so that they cannot be 
deposited in any bank for a period of about thirty days. 
during which the campaign is under way. 

The result is that each of these $5 checks changes 
hands at least thirty times a month, and thus each $5 
check does $150 worth of business each month and the 
whole process tends to speed up the currency turnover 
and general business. 

While it is, of course, not practical in all cases, the 
plan has many merits, and if sufficient publicity is given 
the campaign, under strong sponsorship, it could achieve 
real results in speeding up the payment of back debts and 
the stimulation of retail trade. The plan seems worthy 
of consideration in a wide variety of localities and can 
even be applied to wage and salary payments by large 
organizations to the extent of at least a portion of the 
weekly payment. 


To get up, keep up your courage. 


° ! 


A modest amount of water can turn the biggest dynamo 
if it lands with enough force. 
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Mr. Micawber waiting for something to turn up 
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FREIGHT F you want to get a package 
THAT from Portland, Maine, to New 
OUTSPEEDS York, in a hurry now, don’t use the 
MAIL mails. Send it by freight! This 


is no criticism of our mail service. 
The mails between New England and New York are as 
fast as ever. But since June 15, freight service between 
these two cities is even faster. New England goods which 
leave Portland at 4:15 in the afternoon, just before the 
end of the business day, are unloaded in New York be- 
fore five o’clock in the morning. Service in the other 
direction is nearly as rapid. 
New England and the New England railroads deserve 


congratulation on two very important counts. First, be- 
cause they have set a splendid example of what can be 
accomplished when railroads and the region they serve 
realize their common interests—and do something about 
it. Second, for the thoroughness with which the plans for 
this new train, The Bullet, have been worked out so that 
all New England will profit. Not manufacturers alone, 
but farmers, merchants, wholesalers. From all over new 
England motor trucks and fast feeder freight trains will 
connect with The Bullet, bringing its benefits to the en- 
tire region. 

Incidentally, the new train is twenty-four hours faster 
than any previous service between these two points. 
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Curb Oil Prospecting to Cut Output! 


HE current depression in business is similar to 
teen: of the past in many respects, including the 

fact that it has again brought up heated debate 
as to whether the depression is due basically to over- 
production or under-consumption. The fact of the matter 
prubably is that low commodity prices are a combination 
of a multitude of different factors including both over- 
production and under-consumption. 

The oil industry is one of quite a number, however, 
where there appears no room for argument as to the real 
cayise of low prices. Oil production has been increasing 
faster than consumption for the past ten or fifteen years. 
There was a slight recession during part of 1929 and a 
good share of 1930, but for the past six or eight months 
production statistics have again turned upward and are 
not so very far from a new high record for all time in the 
United States. Meanwhile constant improvements in 
methods of refining are reducing the amount of crude 
petroleum needed. 

The result has been an unsatisfactory state of the in- 
dustry in recent years. Leading producers have realized 
that normalcy and fair price standards cannot be main- 
tained unless something is done to cut production. Many 
companies have been fair and reasonable, but the unfor- 
tunate tendency of the majority has been that they wanted 
to curtail output but they wanted the other fellow to do it. 

The force of economic necessity and the law of 
diminishing returns have combined to bring companies in 
the various fields throughout the country to a more sys- 
tematic plan of production curtailment. Such plans al- 
ways bid fair to bring about the necessary readjustment 
to normal equilibrium, but they have been upset by the 
discovery of new fields. 

At least on several occasions in the last ten years the 
industry seemed finally to be solving its problems in con- 
nection with over-production when all was again thrown 
into confusion by the discovery of new wells and new 
flush fields in some previously undeveloped section of the 
country. 


HE latest example of this discouraging disappoint- 

ment has taken place in the East Texas field. Ar- 
rangements for proration and curtailment of output were 
just beginning to show their beneficial effects in the Mid- 
continent, Pacific Coast and other regions when the boom 
started in East Texas. Now the industry is upset once 
more and prices have had to decline to the lowest for many 
‘years past. 

The constructive elements of the industry are once 
more rallying to the cause of economic adjustment and are 
preparing to enforce the old pattern of proration and 
curtailment in East Texas which has been used in other 
fields. 

There is no question but that this pattern of proration 
is a healthy one and that its results will be definitely 
favorable if it can be enforced. But it is an old-fashioned 
pattern and the industry does not seem to have learned 


the most important lesson which the recurrent discovery 
of new fields should have taught it during the last twenty 
years. | 

That lesson is that proration on old fields can have no 
definite or lasting beneficial effect on the domestic industry 
until and unless something is done to limit the prospecting 
and development of new fields that have not previously 
entered the picture. 

Without going into the argument on oil conservation, 
the waste of oil, and the oil reserves remaining in the 
United States, it seems perfectly apparent that prospect- 
ing for new wells and new territory has gone forward too 
rapidly and without adequate check in the United States in 
recent years. 

In the past two or three years the oil prospector has 
brought to his business modern schemes of systematization 
and scientific aid. 

Oil prospecting has been made much easier and much 
more rapid by new theories of topography, the seismo- 
graph method, new probabilities in geological formation, 
by use of the airplane and aerial photography, by more 
modern organization and modern wholesale methods. The 
result has been an increase not only in actual prospecting 
but in the efficiency with which such prospecting is accom- 
plished and the volume of resulting new wells and new 
production. 


ERTAINLY the co-operative or legal curtailment of 

oil prospecting should not be less practical than the 
recent efforts toward curtailment of wells and fields after 
they have been prospected, discovered and developed. It 
would seem a much more sensible, much more economic 
and much more effective method of permanently dealing 
with over-production of oil to go further toward the 
original source of the difficulty and place some limit or 
curtailment upon the prospecting of new potential fields 
rather than waiting until such fields are discovered and 
developed before taking steps to curb their production. 


LAURELS IMES have changed since, in 
FOR 1924, B. C. Forbes wrote his 
BUSINESS editorial calling upon our univer- 
MEN sities to include business men in 


their lists of those deserving of 
honorary degrees in recognition of distinguished service. 

This year’s degree list includes not one or two, as in 
1924, but more than twenty. 

George F. Baker, Jr., R. T. Crane, Jr., Rufus C. Dawes, 
Edward A. Filene, Thomas W. Lamont, S. Parker Gilbert, 
Ogden Reid, Sir Henry Thornton, Clarence M. Woolley 
and J. I. Straus are among those who may now write a 
first or additional LL.D. after their names. Henry L. 


Doherty, Charles E. Eveleth, Samuel Vauclain are Doctors 
of Engineering. Myron C. Taylor is a Doctor of Humane 
Letters. . 

Who will win next year’s honors? 
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By JOHNSON HEYWOOD 


MONTH or so ago the cotton 

mills of the United States an- 

nounced that they had stopped 
working women and children on night 
shifts. 

That was something for which 
social welfare people had been work- 
ing for many years. Except for a 
few state laws governing hours of 
work, they had not accomplished 
much, 

This forward step of the mill 
owners was not due to coercion—but 
to a process of education to which 
they had been subjected by the Cot- 
ton Textile Institute, an 
organization they them- 
selves had formed for 
the working out of 
problems common to 
the whole industry, 
problems which sadly 
needed solution. 

The more thoughtful 
elements in the indus- 
try had become con- 
vinced that no night 
work for women and 
children was a policy 
sound now only from a social point 
of view, but equally sound from the 
standpoint of profits. By persistent 
education they got the idea generally 
accepted, with beneficial results in 
dollars and cents. 

The cotton textile industry has 
suffered from overproduction and 
from antiquated, traditional methods 
of producing and selling for many 
years. There were too many mills, 
some of them so obsolete that they 
could not produce at a profit. The 
mills were operating for too many 
hours a week—many of them on two 
shifts. There was far too much sup- 
ply. 

At the same time there was far too 
little demand. Cotton for use in gar- 
ments was looked upon, by manufac- 
turer and consumer alike, as just cot- 
ton and nothing else. It was thought 


‘of as about the cheapest of the tex- 


tiles, to be used if at all only by poor 
folks, or at least where it would not 
show. It had no style appeal. 





COTTON Goes to School 


Cotton Textile Institute, Through an 
Intelligent Campaign of Education, 
Is Placing Industry on a Sound 


Most everybody 
knew what cotton 
could be used for 
in industry and 
quite definitely what 
its limitations were. 
For hundreds of 
years only a very few new uses had 
been found for it. In fact, up to four 
or five years ago the only new uses 
which come to mind were for tire 
fabric, covering for airplane wings, 
and for belting. 

Such was the cotton manufactur- 
ing industry up to five years ago. 





WALKER D. HINES, who 
until last year was president 
and now is chairman of the 
board of Cotton Textile Insti- 
tute, was post-wartime Di- 
rector General of Railroads for 
the United States Government, 
then went to Europe to arbi- 
trate international questions 
of river shipping under the 
peace treaties. His patience, 
his resourcefulness, his ability 
to base plan and action on 
sound analysis of facts im- 
pressed the practical dreamers in the 
textile industry who founded the Insti- 
tute, have impressed them even more in 
his five years of service to cotton. ... 


GEORGE A. SLOAN, president and 
active leader of the Institute 
since last year is, like Hines, 
Southern born. Hines comes 
from Louisville, Sloan from 
Nashville. Both men have a 
background of legal training, 
both have had administrative 
experience at Washington, 
where Sloan, after the war, 
was Acting Director of the 
American Red Cross. From 
1921 to 1926 Sloan was secre- 
tary of National Copper and 
Brass Research Association. 





There was no semblance of balance 
between supply and demand. 

In such a situation the first thing 
to occur to the leaders of any indus- 
try is to control production. In the 
old days the next step would have 





Economic Basis—How Overproduc- 
tion and Other Evils Were Overcome 
—How Old Markets Were Stimu- 
lated and New Markets Created 


been to meet and subscribe more or 
less openly to a more or less gentle- 
manly agreement to restrict produc- 
tion. That has been done many times 
with no lasting results—for there are 
always a few in any such group who, 
seeing the opportunity to profit by 
double crossing their competitors, 
slide out of the door and start their 
factories operating on double shifts. 

The law to-day forbids agreements 
among competitors to control pro- 
duction. It is probably very seldom if 
ever that the present generation of 
business men are unscrupulous or 
audacious enough to flout the law. 

Yet it was perfectly evident to the 
more far-sighted leaders in the cot- 
ton industry that something had to be 
done about both demand and supply. 
They intended to do something—but 
to do it perfectly legally, conforming 
to the letter and the spirit and the 
obvious intent of the law. 

The first thing was to form a 
strong central association of cotton 
textile manufacturers in all branches 
of the industry and 
from all sections of the 
country. It was to act 
as a school for the in- 
dustry, as a clearing 
house for information 
and ideas, and to en- 
courage co-operative 
consideration’ of mu- 
tual problems of all 
kinds. The first presi- 
dent was a_ lawyer, 
Walker D. Hines, who 
as director-general of 
the railroads had dem- 
onstrated his ability to handle and 
solve difficult and complicated busi- 
ness problems. 

It was the firm belief of the spon- 
sors of this Cotton Textile Institute 
that the trouble with the industry 
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had its inception in the utter ignor- 
ance of most mill men as to the basic 
facts of the industry. There were no 
statistics worth while that covered 
the industry as a whole. The ignor- 
ance of most individual mill opera- 
tors as to their own affairs was 
abysmal. 

There was no cost accounting to 
speak of. As a result few companies 
took into account that their mills and 
equipment were wearing out or be- 
coming obsolete year by year and 
would some day have to be replaced. 
No provision was made in the selling 
price for this depreciation. In effect, 
therefore, the producers of manufac- 
tured cotton were selling their plants 
yard by yard. That doubtless ac- 
counted for many of the bankrupt- 
cies. Those bankrupt mills were 
often sold for a few cents on the 
dollar and the new owners, having 
little capital investment on which 
they had to earn profits, sold their 
products at prices which were ruin- 
ous to competitors. 


ACK of cost accounting on a 

proper basis made profits from 
legitimate manufacturing operations 
all but impossible. Therefore, many 
operators turned their best thought 
and effort to gambling in raw mate- 
rial. Of course they did not call it 
“gambling” ; it was more euphemistic 
to call it “predicting market move- 
ments”—but it was gambling just the 
same. They might better, many of 
them, have replaced their spindles 
and looms with a news ticker. 

The Institute early in its existence 
set up a cost accounting section, 
which, with the help of experts, 
worked out sound principles 
and methods and then under- 
took a campaign of education 
among its members. While not 
all mills are yet equipped with 
modern cost accounting systems, 
many of them are, and the re- 
sults have been most salubrious. 
Depreciation is more commonly 
considered in the cost of pro- 
duction. Raw cotton is charged 
into the product at replacement 
price, which the students of 
costs pretty well agree is the 
proper and safe basis. 

Seeing for the first time how 
very expensive it is to make 
cotton goods with obsolete 
machinery, many operators have 
given up the attempt, and num- 
bers of obsolete mills have been 
scrapped, thus removing a part 
of the overproduction that was 
so harmful. 

On the whole the industry 
seems to be on the way to a 
realization that the proper and 
safest source of profits is from 


production rather than from specu- 
lation. 


T is the belief of the leaders in 

the industry, with which observ- 
ers in other lines agree, that ignor- 
ance of costs and of basic statistics 
is the chief cause of overproduction, 
insane price slashing and most of the 
other evils with which the business 
world is afflicted even in prosperous 
times. Given such information and 
taught how to use it, most business 
men will gladly discontinue their 
profit sapping activities and so order 
their affairs that they will be in busi- 
ness for profits instead of just for 
tun. 

Thus, while it would have been 
definitely illegal and probably equally 
ineffective for cotton manufacture- 
ers to agree upon a restriction of 
production, it was perfectly legal for 
the Institute to compile and distribute 
the figures of production, orders, 
stocks and shipments for the enlight- 
enment of the operators. 

Such figures are gathered by the 
Institute to supplement the very valu- 
able data compiled and disseminated 
by the Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants, representing the selling 
agents. Some of them are sent out 
weekly and some monthly. In addi- 
tion, every six weeks or so a meeting 
is held of the group of mills in some 


Among the unusual methods em- 
ployed to keep National Cotton 
Week in the spotlight of public at- 
tention in Atlanta, Georgia, was 


the placement of appropriate post- 

ers on the trolley car fronts 

through the courtesy of the local 
traction company 
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branch of the industry where the 
conditions of business in that branch 
are discussed and the operators 
taught how to interpret the figures. 
With that information at hand on 
the existing conditions in the indus- 
try, a man is unbelievably dumb who 
will not of his own accord reduce his 
operations when the figures show 
that production is outrunning sales. 


The cotton mill men are making 
effective use of their statistics. Know- 
ing currently the relation between 
sales, stocks, shipments and produc- 
tion for the industry as a whole, an 
increasing number of them voluntari- 
ly take steps quickly to bring their 
own operations in line. As a result, 
in the year ending June, 1931, the 
inventories of print cloth alone have 
been reduced by 110,000,000 yards. 
If that volume of unsold material 
were overhanging the market the 
print cloth section of the industry 
would be in nowhere nearly as prom- 
ising and safe condition as it now is. 


HIS, it is to be emphasized, has 

come about as the result, not of a 
group agreement to control produc- 
tion, but by the voluntary action of 
separate mills acting as individuals, 
independent of what any other mills 
are doing. When production is seen 
to be getting ahead of sales as shown 
by rising inventories, each concern 
considers its own current position 
and, if it seems desirable, shuts down 
for a while or goes on part time. 

As George A. Sloan, the present 
president of the Institute, says, 
“The fact gathering and distributing 
service has put the cotton manufac- 
turers in as informed a position 
as their customers formerly 
were. The producing members 
of the cotton industry formerly 
knew much less about produc- 
tion and stocks than the people 
to whom they sold. The dis- 
advantage of such an_ un- 
strategic situation is apparent. 
The big buyers kept a close 
watch on those things, while. 
the producers were groping in 
the dark. Consequently our cus- 
tomers were in a position to 
force prices down to a point 
where they reflected to the full, 
at least, any condition of over- 
production that existed. To-day 
our members know as much 
about that phase of the market 
as their customers and so are: 
able to hold their own, sure of 
their position.” 

The danger of overproduc- 
tion has been lessened by other- 
praiseworthy efforts of the In- 
stitute. The leaders in the in- 
dustry decided that overproduc-.- 
tion was to a great extent caused. 
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by the too constant operation of the 
mills. While it is true that it is more 
efficient to operate a mill as near to 
maximum capacity as possible, it is 
highly unsafe to do so when there 
is capacity to produce more goods 
than can be sold. 

So the Institute carried on a cam- 
paign of education on working hours. 
It urged that the employment of 
women and children on night shifts 
be abandoned and that the maximum 
work week be set at 55 hours for 
the day shift and 50 hours for the 
night shift. This effort has borne 
fruit and the policy is now quite 
generally followed. More than 80 
per cent. of the mills making print 
cloth and those making coarse yarn, 
have adopted the shorter week, as 
have more than 90 per cent. of those 
producing such important products 
as narrow sheeting and wide sheet- 
ing. Eighty-five per cent. of all mills 
in,the industry have eliminated night 
work by women and children. This 
seemingly altruistic step has been 
effective in reducing production to a 
point more nearly in accord with 
present demand and will therefore 
make for greater profits. 


EING one of the older indus- 

tries, cotton manufacturing had 
gone along year after year bound 
tight by traditions. This was as true 
in marketing as in production. It 
was generally assumed, apparently. 
that the demand for cotton goods was 
rigid and unalterable. A few leaders 
had brushed away the intricacies and 
complications that had grown up in 
the path between producer and con- 
sumer, had gone straight to the con- 
sumer, had built up a reputation for 
a trade-marked item and had ad- 
vertised freely and well to the 
consumer. But most of them clung 
to the old outworn wavs. 

There was no great effort made to 
find out what the consumer wanted. 
nor to give the consumer what he 
wanted. Only a few mills did any- 
thing much about styling their goods. 
and that was not always done to par- 
ticularly good effect. 

There had been no effort to do 


much in the way 
of devising new 
uses which would 
give new outlets 
for cotton. Every- 
body knew what 
cotton was and 
what it could be 
used for, and that was all there was 
to that. 

The Institute’s officers and active 
members thought otherwise. They 
had observed what styling had done 
for silk and the automobile. They 
saw the rise of brand new products 
such as bakelite and they saw the re- 
sults of research into possible new 
uses for old products by dozens of 
industries. They could not believe 
that the cotton industry was so dif- 
ferent or so unusual that there were 
no possible uses for cotton except the 
old ones. Perhaps they were inspired 
partly by their recollection of the 
fact that cotton had been chosen for 
the fabric used in rubber tires, and 
for the covering of airplane wings. 

At any rate the Institute started 
on a campaign to stimulate old mar- 
kets and create new ones. One of its 
activities has been to get style into 
the fabric, to get fashion experts to 
sponsor cotton and consumers to 
realize the style advantages of it. 
The Institute has induced French 
dressmakers and designers to utilize 
cotton in their interpretation of the 
mode. One hundred and nine radio 
stations are, at their own request, re- 
ceiving each week the Institute’s 
fashion material. More than 10,000 
individual theatre showings of films 


Is your business handicapped 
by traditional methods? 


How the cotton textile in- 
dustry controls production. 


Is your cost accounting sys- 
tem foolproof? 


How new uses for cotton 
were developed. 


What stvling has done for 
the cotton textiles. 


. 
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Roads are now being surfaced 
with cotton. The cotton fabric 
is laid on a prime coat and then 
covered with a hot asphaltic oil 


presenting cotton fashions have been 
arranged for by the Institute. 

A swatching service is maintained 
which has been favorably received. 
During the year some 270,000 copies 
of a style bulletin were distributed 
in fourteen issues. The Institute takes 
part in various style shows and uses 
the lecture platform as well as other 
means for reaching the consumer 
with its story of the style values of 
cotton. 

As a result of this stressing of the 
style element, the Associated Dress 
Industries of America, made up of 
1,000 manufacturers of style dresses, 
states that 65 per cent. more of its 
members made cotton dresses in 
1930 than in the preceding year. 
Authorities have said that there has 
been more improvement in designing 
and styling cotton fabrics in the past 
eighteen months than in the preced- 
ing twenty-five years. That shows 
the sad need that existed for such a 
service and the notable results which 
the Institute has achieved. 


‘D'ARLY in its existence the Insti- 
4 tute began to get in touch with 
leading organizations to the end that 
through co-operative action new and 
valuable uses could be developed. 
The Institute works in close co- 
operation with the United States 
Departments of Agriculture and 
Commerce. According to Mr. Sloan, 
“These contacts lead in many direc- 
tions, as for example, in working out 
specifications for government cotton 
textile requirements in conformity 
with commercial usage; simplifying 
textiles used by the government; en- 
listing the interest of responsible bid- 
ders in government contracts ; assist- 
ing the government and manufactur- 
ers in developing specific fabrics 
meeting government specifications. 
(Continued on page 32) 
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W. K. KELLOGG 
Founder of the Kellogg 
Company 


T is now seven months since the 

Kellogg Company, makers ot 

corn flakes, bran, caffeinless 
coffee and other items for American 
and foreigr family tables, intro- 
duced the six-hour day in their Bat- 
tle Creek, Michigan, manufacturing 
plant. 

The Kellogg six-hour day has ap- 
pealed to public imagination. In 
these days when even the eight-hour 
working day is not yet universally 
accepted and the memory of the 
twelve-hour day is still fresh in the 
minds of thousands, the Kellogg 
move has the appearance of a long 
step forward. To many it seems to 
lift the curtain for a startling glimpse 
into a shorter-hour future for all in- 
dustry. 

Obviously, too, by substituting 
four six-hour shifts for the three 
eight-hour shifts formerly prevailing 
in its plants, Kellogg Company has 
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the 6-Hour Day 
Feasible? 


The Kellogg Plan and What Is Behind It— 
Are Longer Hours for Machines and 
Shorter Hours for Men the Standard by 
Which Employment and Overproduction 
Problems Will Be Tackled? 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


substantially added to the number 
of men and women on its payroll. 
Under current conditions this in it- 
self has been sufficient to arouse a 
large degree of public interest. 

Business men, too, have been in- 
terested in the Kellogg idea. It has 
been discussed on the floor of at 
least two recent management con- 
ventions, and probably others. You 
hear of it frequently in private busi- 
ness conversation. 

From a business standpoint, how 
practical is the Kellogg idea? 

What has it done, after seven 
months, for the Kellogg organization, 
and what has it meant to Kellogg 
employees ? 

Is it an idea which other com- 
panies, in other industries (and par- 


ticularly those which do not operate 
twenty-four hours a day) can use? 

It was to search out for ForBEs 
readers the answers to these ques- 
tions that I went to Battle Creek a 
short time ago to see the six-hour 
day in action. 


jp motives led to the develop- 
ment of the six-hour idea at 
Kellogg Company. 

One was the desire to reduce 
overhead expenses. ' 

The other was the wish to do 
something, if possible, to lessen the 
amount of unemployment in Battle 
Creek. 

Both these motives are pertinent 
to any discussion of the future of the 
six-hour day in other industries. 

During the next ten years the 
problem of overhead will be one of 
the most important that industrial 
leaders must face. 


Employees leaving Kel- 
logg plant after six 
hours of work, with 
eighteen hours for leis- 
ure, recreation, etc. 
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Prices to-day are down. The 
hundreds of millions of dollars in- 
vested in productive plant and equip- 
ment have not been, cannot be, cut 
down. For progress they must, in 
fact, continue to go up. 

Consider what this means. Take 
as an example a plant that fabricates 
a thousand units of product each 
day. Suppose that under 1929 


Fewer men may be needed to-mor- 
row in our steel mills, as technical 
improvements continue. Fewer in our 
coal mines. Fewer on our farms. 
Fewer on any individual operation 
where. labor saving machinery and 
modern methods are _ introduced. 
(The familiar spectre of technologi- 
cal unemployment. ) 
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of labor saving—on their hands, what 
thinking men in industry are saying 
is, “Shorter hours for men and longer 
hours for machinery.” 

For only thus, apparently, can the 
two opposite tendencies, the indi- 
vidual company problem of overhead 
arising from investment in produc- 
tive plant and equipment and the 

larger social problem of em- 





prices one dollar per unit could 


be allowed for interest on in- 100% 


vestment, and obsolescence and 98 
depreciation—a total of $1,000 
a day. But now the price has 
fallen so that in future not 
over 60 cents can be charged 
off on each unit. If output re- 
mains at 1,000 units, some 
$400 of daily charges will be 
unabsorbed. 

Somewhere, somehow, this 
effect of lower prices must 
find compensation. One ex- 
pedient, scarcely desirable. 
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ployment, be reconciled. 
Shorter hours for men and 
longer hours for machinery im- 
mediately suggests two shifts 
instead of one, three shifts 
where now there are two—and 
brings us directly to the pos- 
sibilities of the Kellogg system. 
Consider a plant that to-day 
works a _ nine-hour day. 
Adoption of two shifts—from 
six in the morning till noon, 
and from noon till six at night 
—would double employment, 
and increase machine hours 








would be to increase the spread 
between the raw _ material 
prices and finished product prices 
to take care of unabsorbed over- 
head. A second, sometimes possible, 
is to reduce direct costs. 

The third expedient, necessary in 
many cases, is to increase daily out- 
put, so that there will be more units 
over which the overhead can _ be 
spread. In the suppositious example 
given above, output daily would have 
to be brought up to 1,667 units, 
from 1,000, to absorb the $400, now 


running around with no place to go. 


N the adjustments and readjust- 

ments of competition, overhead 
will become no less a problem, be- 
cause in the next ten years investment 
in plant and machinery, per unit of 
output, is likely to increase still 
further, as we learn more and more 
how to save time and labor with 


modern equipment. 

But here we run into a tendency 
that at first thought seems to lead us 
in precisely the opposite direction! 






By substituting four 
six-hour shifts for the 
three-eight hour shifts 
the company has sub- 
stantially added to the 
number of men and 
its payroll 


women on 


Performance records show that 
workers on the six-hour shift are 
more efficient than they were on 
the eight-hour shift and, in many 
cases, dollar incomes are greater 


Speaking in broad terms, there 
are two ways out. New indus- 
tries, the large-scale fulfillment of 
new wants, the further development 
of infant industries, must absorb the 
men and women released from older 
employments. Or hours of work 
must be shortened, so that more 
workers will share in the jobs that 
do exist. This, of course, not merely 
in 1931, but for many years to come. 

Actually, of course, both things 
will happen, are happening. Always 
we have new industries. And already 
we have come from the twelve-hour 
day to the ten, nine, and eight-hour 
day. Already the five-and-a-half day 
week has ceased to be a novelty, the 
five-day week become a probability. 

With this dilemma—the two sides 


one-third. And where men 
rather than machines set the 
production pace it is possible, the Kel- 
logg experiment indicates, that out- 
put will be increased much more than 
one-third. 

Here, then, is the basic answer tc 
the question whether the Kellogg 
plan holds promise for industry as z 
whole. 

Cautiously, until we have looked 
a little farther into the plan and its 
direct results at Kellogg Company, 
can we not say that it at least looks 
as if the six-hour shift might become 
one of the important shock absorbers 
of American industrial advance? 


JATOW for what the six-hour day 
has done at Kellogg’s. Last De- 
cember, under ordinary conditions, 
Kellogg Company would have let a 
part of its force go. Instead it hired 
some 430 additional workers, all men 
and women who had _ previously 
worked at the plant during Summer 
peaks. 
Before December there had been 
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three eight-hour shifts each day, with 
nalf an hour for lunch. Now there 
were four six-hour shifts with no 
time for lunch. 


With the change, a wage adjust- 
ment was made. Most of the com- 
pany’s workers receive a base rate 
for an hour’s work, with a bonus for 
production above a given standard. 
Some get the base rate only. 

For the latter, a cut to six hours 
meant a loss in weekly income. The 
company, after a study of conditions, 
decided that its minimum wage ought 
to be the same as before. For a man 
this had been $4 a day, 50 cents an 
hour. It now became $4 a day fig- 
ured at 66 2-3 cents an hour. 

To give a similar 33 1-3 per cent. 
increase to workers of higher weekly 
income, or to girls earning more than 
the base rate for women, was not 
possible. But the company made a 


study of the cost of living. Prices, 
since 1928, have come down. A dol- 


lar goes farther now. Computation 
indicated that a 12% per cent. in- 
crease in the base rate would give 
each employee a 1931 six-day, six- 
hour pay envelope that would go as 
far as the 1928 eight-hour pay en- 
velope did, in purchasing power. 

Thus the shock of the change was 
equalized between the company and 
its employees, the only immediate 
benefit accruing to the 430 who re- 
ceived Christmas presents of new, 
permanent jobs. 


But December 1 by no means ends 
the story of what has happened to 
workers’ income. 


HEN a man or a woman goes 

to work in the morning in any 
job, his first hour of work is not fully 
productive. In mid-morning he 
swings into his best pace, only to let 
down again as luncheon time comes 
nearer and nearer. After lunch 
again, production is off for a while, 
and when the midafternoon peak has 
been reached it drops off to the low- 
est point of the day. 


This is typical experience in almost 





any manufacturing plant. Kellogg’s 
was no exception. 

Now what happens? Here are men 
and women working six hours, with 
no luncheon till they are through. 
They start off in the morning fresher, 
apparently, than in the old days. No 
midday sag in their work develops. 
And when the end of the day comes, 
more quickly than it used to, fatigue 
has not taken its former toll. 


This is not theory. Performance 
records at Kellogg Company indicate 
it to be a definite fact, as the chart 
on page 17 so clearly shows. 


Total hourly production. it is easy 
to see, is now considerably greater 
for each worker. And in most im- 
portant departments it seems to have 
been steadily improving during most 
of the seven months. Possibly the 
conquest of fatigue is cumulative. In 
any case weekly earnings have been 
climbing upward, until in many cases 
dollar incomes are greater than they 
were under the eight-hour day.... 
Just for example: 83 cases of 
shredded whole wheat biscuit used 
to be packed in an hour. At the 
time of my visit, the number was 96. 


ROM the company’s standpoint, 

the benefits of this production 
increase are plain. If 15 per cent. 
more cases are packed in an hour, 
overhead that used to be applied to 
100 cases can now be spread over 
115. Since overhead runs from two 
and one-half to three times the direct 
labor cost—a not unusual figure these 
days in any plant—the gains through- 
out the plant resulting from increased 
productiveness in each twenty-four 
hours’ use of investment are appre- 
ciable. They served first to compen- 
sate for the 12% per cent. and the 
33 1-3 per cent. increase in the base 
rates of workers. Beyond this point, 
they are being put to work to reduce 
overhead still further—in a very in- 
teresting way that we will come to 
in a moment. 





But these bulk savings in overhead 
have not been the only gains to the 
company. 











The nursery, where mothers 
leave children while working 
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A notable saving came through do- 
ing away with the lunch period. Out 
went the expensive, space-consuming 
cafeteria, to be replaced by a smaller 
cafeteria for office employees, most 
of whom still work under the old 
schedule. The 39,000 square feet of 
space that have been gained have 
made possible certain important pro- 
duction economies without the con- 
struction of a new warehouse which 
otherwise would have been required. 


ROCERS and others who dis- 

tribute packaged cereals have a 
way of placing their orders once a 
month, and all at the same time. The 
result in past has been a distinct 
monthly peak in Kellogg production, 
marked by consequent hiring and lay- 
ing off of extra employees and the 
maintenance of emergency equipment. 
Now production is scheduled for the 
month as a whole, the new warehouse 
accommodates the temporary surplus 
for a few days—and there is no emer- 
gency. No factory man needs to be 
told what the resulting savings are. 

Other savings, peculiar to Kel- 
logg conditions, have been made 
with the introduction of the six- 
hour day. One concerns that pest 
of so many manufacturing plants, 
unnecessary overtime that some- 
how takes on the appearance of 
necessity. Under the eight-hour day 
Kellogg Company paid time-and-a- 
half for overtime of maintenance 
men and related workers. Now each 
man receives his hourly base rate 
plus his “wage allowance” (this is 
the name given to the 33 1-3 per cent. 
and the 12% per cent. increases) for 
six hours. After the sixth hour he 
gets only his base rate. Psychologic- 
ally, there was formerly an incentive 
for overtime. Now there is an in- 
centive for getting all necessary work 
done within six hours. Readers may 
draw their own conclusion as to what 
has happened as a result. 

Again, there was formerly a spe- 
cial payment for work in the night 
shifts: 5 per cent. extra for the 
evening shift, 10 per cent. for the 

(Continued on page 28) 
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LIFE INSURANCE: 1931 Style 


New Policies to Fit Every Man’s 





Pocketbook and Personal Problem 


ENDORS of life in- 

surance have long 

stressed the fact that 
insurance meets an economic need. 
Since the panic on October 24th, 
1929, life insurance companies have 
also recognized the fact that many 
policy holders are faced with the ne- 
cessity of rigid economy. Accord- 
ingly, leading companies have intro- 
duced new insurance patterns de- 
signed to interest the business man 
whose income has suffered during the 
economic depression. 

One company designates its new 
policy as an Economic Adjustment 
Policy; others have developed the 
“family income policy,” and_ still 
others are meeting the situation with 
combination whole life and twenty 
year term policies, “shrinkage insur- 
ance’ and various forms of retire- 
ment income policies. 

The Economic Adjustment Policy 
offers the financially uncertain busi- 
ness man the opportunity of post- 
poning for five years his ultimate de- 
cision as to the true nature of the 
insurance. It recognizes the element 


of uncertainty in the economic future 
of many individuals, and gives such 
policy holders a juncture in the road 
five years ahead where they can pick 
the signpost that points to the high- 
way along which they can afford to 
travel. 


Similar opportunities for de- 





By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


ferred choice are offered through 
various combinations of term and 
ordinary insurance. These combina- 
tion policies are especially desirable 
in hard times, when average personal 
incomes are subnormal, for they 
enable the policy holder to enjoy pro- 
tection under a low term insurance 
rate for from three to five years, at 
the end of which time his earning 
power may be greater. 

Setting forth the need for such a 
policy, Thomas I. Parkinson, pres- 
ident of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, pointed out: 

“We found the public in great need 
of life insurance protection at a time 
when reduced incomes called for a 
careful spreading of expenditures. 
We set about to lend a helping hand 
to the situation and as a result have 
developed what we think is the most 
interesting policy ever offered the 
American public and one which clear- 
ly demonstrates the flexibility and re- 
sponsiveness of life insurance as an 
institution. 

“The Economic Adjustment Pol- 
icy, in brief, extends to the indi- 
vidual a maximum of permanent 
insurance for a minimum premium 
deposit during the first five or ten 
years, and, if his financial situation 


has not improved in that 
time, even makes it pos- 
sible for him to stay in- 


’ sured for his entire lifetime at the 


original premium level. 

“At either the five or ten year 
period, the insured may utilize an 
adjustment whole life premium op- 
tion. If, on the other hand, he 
should find himself financially unable 
to assume the increase involved, he 
may continue at the original premium 
until he is sixty years old, at which 
time further adjustment options are 


offered.” 


s6CY¥ HRINKAGE insurance” is an- 

other interesting development 
of the hard times insurance pro- 
gram. This type of policy, which is 
intended for the man whose non- 
insurance estate consists largely of 
common stocks which have vastly 
depreciated in market value, offers 
a way to bridge the gap until security 
values come back. The individual 
can make his estimate of the time that 
will be required for his own estate 
to be rehabilitated, taking out an 
appropriate amount of term insur- 
ance to bring the liquidation value of 
his estate at death up to the normal 
par amount. If he is optimistic, he 
will take out a two or three year 
term policy; if he is conservative, a 
five year term. 
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This “shrinkage insuraice” offsets 
the depreciation in the value of the 
estate which has come as a result 
of the last eighteen months’ ravages 
in the securities markets. The pur- 
chase of such a term insurance, as 
one of the companies points out, is 
tantamount to “renting” a_ policy, 
whereas the acquisition of permanent 
insurance, such as ordinary life, lim- 
ited payment life, and endowment, in- 
volves owning a policy. 

The “family income policy,” which 
has been introduced by several com- 
panies, consists of a combination of 
ordinary life and a 


in which the rate changes at the 
end of the third and the end of the 
twentieth year. The assumption is 
that if the head of the family dies 
soon after the policy is taken, his in- 
surance needs will be greatest when 
his children are young. On the other 
hand, if he dies twenty years later, 
his children are grown and can con- 
tribute to the mother’s support, and 
the average man’s need for insurance 
is diminished. The policy also has 
the merit of low initial cost, especially 
in the first three years, while at the 
start of the fourth year the premium 
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one of the leading mutual companies 
outlines the purposes of the retire- 
ment income contract: 

“First, it offers to men and women 
the means of providing a guaranteed 
retirement income to begin at a se- 
lected age. 

“Two, it provides for men and 
women a thrift plan with incentive 
to persist therein, and with the knowl- 
edge, in the event either of death 
or necessity of terminating the con- 
tract, or prior to maturity date, that 
after the early years the equivalent, 
or, in later years more than the equiv- 

alent of the amount de- 





steadily diminishing 
face value of term in- 
surance. It gives a 
“maximum return to 
heirs if the assured dies 
early in life, when his 





INCOME zo ESTATE 









posited in premiums 
will be returned by the 
company. 

“Three, maintained 
during productive 
years, it may at matur- 
ity augment other in- 
come sufficiently to per- 
mit retirement not 
otherwise possible. 

“Four, issued with a 








insurable needs are at EXPECTED from 

the peak. On such INVESTMENTS 

policies the premiums 

are slightly higher than 

on ordinary life, but the i 
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excess premium is 





desirability clause, it 





charged only for the so- 
called income period, 
which may be ten, fif- 
teen or twenty years, 
after which the pre- 
mium is reduced to the correspond- 
ing ordinary life premium at the 
original age of the assured. The 
idea of the policy is to provide for 
a monthly income of one per cent. 
per month (twelve per cent. per an- 
num) of the face value of the policy 
if death occurs within the “income 
period.” The income is paid for the 
unexpired portion of this period, 
which runs for a designated number 
of years, after which the face value 
of the policy becomes payable in a 
lump sum. Some companies issue 
these policies only to preferred male 
risks between the ages of twenty and 
fifty-five and in the minimum amount 


of $5,000. 


6¢sFFNHE Family Income Policy,” 

explains E. E. Cammack, vice- 
president and actuary of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company, “really 
combines term insurance with ordi. 
nary life insurance in such a way as to 
give the family the protection that is 
needed. The premium is, of course, 
somewhat higher than the premium 
on an ordinary life policy, but the 
additional premium is charged only 
for twenty years, after which it is 
reduced to that for a corresponding 
ordinary life policy for the age of 
the insured when the policy is is- 
sued.” 

Another modification of this idea 
of giving maximum insurance dur- 
ing the period of maximum need 
is the combination modified whole 
life and twenty vear term policy, 


“Shrinkage insurance” has been devised for the man 
whose non-insurance estate consists largely of common 
stocks which have vastly depreciated in market value. 
Insurance can bridge the gap until values come back 


is raised slightly. At the end of the 
twentieth year there is a reduction 
in the premium because of the expi- 
ration of the term insurance. The 
policy also gives the option to con- 
tinue the additional term insurance 
after twenty years with an increased 
premium, without another physical 
examination. 

The newer combinations of ordin- 
ary life and term insurance are in- 
tended to give the insured permanent 
protection at a low rate. If the in- 
sured is a business executive of 
larger than average income, the poli- 
cies work out on the same basis, al- 
though the multiplier is enlarged. 
Even the executive of substantial 
means is affected by hard times, either 
through salary reduction or through 
dividend cuts or through shrinkage in 
the liquidation value of his securities. 

Hard times have also emphasized 
for the capitalists, large and small, 
the hazards of self investing. Many 
persons who had large investments 
in equities have seen their fortunes 
dwindle pitifully since the panic. As 
a result there has been a drift of 
funds out of self-managed _port- 
folios into the great trust companies 
and life insurance companies. Men 
have not only sought to repair their 
damaged estates through insurance. 
but have also undertaken to assure 
their own affluence in old age through 
the purchase of deferred life annuity 
policies or through “retirement in- 
come policies.” 

In a confidential message to agents. 


provides in the event of 
total and permanent 
disability the immediate 
commencement of guar- 
anteed income. 

“Five, issued with the waiver of 
premium clause, it provides in the 
event of total permanent disability a 
self-completing retirement plan. 

“Six, it offers to many who are 
uninsurable a thrift plan, thus open- 
ing to the agent new sources of busi- 
ness. 


IF: insurance companies, like 

savings banks, have stood up like 
veritable giants during the financial 
storm, when other types of invest- 
ment withered. However, they face 
a problem not only of arresting the 
decline in new policies written, but 
also in checking the tendency of the 
public toward making abnormally 
high policy loans. 

As a result of the widespread 
making of policy loans there will 
he in coming years an abnormally 
large amount of twisting and shifting 
from old into new policies. Insur- 
ance ethics discourage such shifting. 
but mathematical realities will en- 
courage them. Agents hungry for 
commission will also tend to exagger- 
ate the benefits of scrapping old in- 
surance and taking out new. As a 
matter of fact from a strictly invest- 
ment standpoint, in the long run it 
pavs to‘hold old policies even if the 
maximum loans have been taken out 
against them; but from a protection 
standpoint it does not pay to do so, 
for it is necessary to live a period of 
years, in some cases nine years, be- 
fore the benefits out weigh the advan- 
tages, (Continued on page 30) 
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LITTLE 


OURNALISM probably lost an 

able editor when George M. 
Verity, chairman of the board of 
The American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, was claimed 
by the steel busi- 
ness. Mr. Verity 
has all the inherent 
characteristics and 
natural instincts of 
an editor, coupled 
with a genuine ap- 
preciation for jour- 
nalism. 

On the desk in his private office 
lies a pile of portfolios bulging with 
current clippings, all on serious fun- 
damental subjects, from the latest 
developments in steel to the newest 
revelations of astronomy. When 
the ink dries these clippings are rele- 
gated to the scrap books in his li- 
brary to join thousands of others 
carefully catalogued. 

He is a vigorous reader, but not 
a skimmer. Good writing is-a lode- 
stone to his eye, and he spots the 
worth of things instantly. His real 
editorial ability gleams when an as- 
sociate submits a manuscript for 
criticism. They say he never de- 
stroys a budding idea, but frequent- 
ly by stripping away triviality sets 
it forth in full bloom. 

When it comes to transferring 
thought to paper Mr. Verity works 
fast. Lots of pads and lots of pen- 
cils are always handy. His writing 
is dynamic, direct, sincere. 





LARE BRACKETT, president 

of the National Machine Prod- 
ucts Co., in Detroit, received his 
high school training in Lansing and 
his college degree from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. At neither of 
these institutions was he known as a 
‘wo-fisted young man, so when a 
salesman, who had been in school 
with Brackett, set out on what ordi- 
narily would have been a ticklish 
errand he was not at all concerned. 

As the salesman approached the 

plant he was just in time to see two 
husky workmen being tossed well 
into the middle of the street, Brackett 
being the tosser. The salesman 
stopped, stared and, after his moment 
of surprise, reversed his steps. But 
he had been’ seen. 
!” called a voice. 


“Ray : 93 
Yes, Clare. 


BIG 
MEN 


“What's the idea in running away? 
Come on inside.” 

When they were in Brackett’s of- 
fice, the salesman inquired: “Having 
some trouble with the help?” 

“Nope. Just a couple of agita- 
tors who came in here to ‘give me 
the works,’ as they said, and it ended 
as you saw.” Making no further 
reference to the unpleasantness, 
Brackett inquired: “Want to see me 
about something?” 

“Nothing particular,” returned the 
salesman. “The boss was telling me 
this morning that you had cancelled 
an order on us and I just thought I’d 
drop around and see if I could 
straighten out the difficulty.” 

“There’s no difficulty. Don’t need 
the material. That’s all.” 

“Sorry, Clare, just as you say,” 
meekly agreed the salesman, and 
ambled out through the offices where 
he met one of Brackett’s associates 
and made his confession. 


’ 


ee 


RESIDENT HOOVER J for 

years has had his suits made by 
a tailor in New York. They are 
made, a half-dozen at a time, of the 
same piece of blue 
serge, and are sent 
to different speci- 
fied addresses in 
different cities in 
this and other coun- 
tries. The Presi- 
dent always has a 
new suit awaiting 
him when he ar- 
rives at a hotel. 

Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of 
the Treasury, and one of the biggest 
of the world’s big business men, also 
has his suits made in New York 
from the same piece of cloth. But 
Mr. Mellon buys his cloth abroad. 
and has a dozen or thirteen suits 
made at a time. Just as in the case 
of Mr. Hoover, the tailor sends the 
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suits to various addresses to await 
the time when Mr. Mellon will re- 
quire them. 


FEW years ago John F. Gil- 

christ, vice-president of the 
Commonwealth Edison Company, 
Chicago, was returning from Europe, 
landing in New 
York. Due to the 
illness of his 
daughter, he was 
awaiting in his 
cabin information 
that his baggage 
had been cleared by 
the customs so that 
he and his daugh- 
ter could leave the ship. 

Voices of two or three men, evi- 
dently seeking some one, caused him 
to step out into the passageway. 
‘Here he is, and how well he looks,” 
shouted the leader of the three men, 
who proved to be representatives of 
the New York press looking for John 
F. Gilchrist, Commissioner of Trans- 
portation in New York, who was sup- 
posed to be on the ship, returning 
from Europe where he had been 
studying the tubes and underground 
railways for the purpose of checking 
up his view that the 5c fare was suf- 
ficient for the Interborough. 

The Chicago Gilchrist, no relation 
whatever to the New Yorker, 
grasped the situation at once, and 
saw that, notwithstanding the lack of 
any similarity in appearance, these 
men of the press thought they recog- 
nized their fellow citizen. 

A great temptation seized the Chi- 
cago Gilchrist to grant an interview 
on his views with regard to urban 
transportation in European cities and 
to what extent he thought the New 
York fare should be raised in order 
that the companies might receive 
enough to cover their operating 
charges, interest on their investment 
and a reasonable surplus to insure 
‘to New Yorkers proper: transporta- 
tion. 

And what a sensation there would 
have been if the New York press had 
made John F. Gilchrist of New York 
father the interview of the Chicago 
utility man, but Scotch matter-of- 
factness came to the fore and the 
Chicago Gilchrist said, “Glad to 
meet you, boys. Right name, but 
wrong man. He did not sail on this 
hoat as he expected.” 











By FLOYD W. PARSONS 


This is the second and concluding 
article by Floyd W. Parsons on 
The Fuel Revolution and the im- 
portant part that natural gas will 
play in the country’s industrial 
growth. In the first article (June 
15) Mr. Parsons pointed out the 
remarkable progress that has 
been made in pipeline construction 
and the effects on other industries 
of the distribution of liquid and 
gaseous fuels through pipes. 


ATURAL gas 

stiff competition. 
gas companies in our big cities have 
invested large sums of money in 
highly efficient coal-processing plants 
that are able to put heat units into big 
gas holders at a very low cost. From 
the standpoint of public welfare it 
would be extremely unfortunate if 
anything happened to prevent these 
utilities from becoming great chemi- 
cal organizations. In time the re- 
fined products obtained from coal 
will go into much wider use, with 
the result that these materials will 
become a source of substantial profit, 
thereby enabling the gas manufactur- 
ers further to reduce the price of 
their fuel. 

The manufactured gas companies 
are desirous of helping along the ex- 
pansion of the markets for natural 
gas, but they want the pipeline de- 


is up against 


velopments to he based on good 
engineering and sound economics. 


The big public service corporations 
have spent years in an earnest effort 


Most of the 


FORBES for 


Constructing a nat- 
ural gas pipeline. 
An abundance of 
cheap fuel at the 
points where it is 
needed means 
lower costs all 
along the line 


This photo and_ those 
used in first instalment 
reproduced by courtesy 
of the Southern Natu- 
ral Gas Corporation 


NATURAL GAS: 


Fuel of the Future 


Vast Supplies of This Cheap Energy Now 
Being Piped to Leading Industrial Cen- 
ters—‘Will Create a New Prosperity and 
Astonish the World in Next Decade,” Says 
Authority—But Competition Will Be Keen 


to gain the confidence and goodwill 


of the investing public. They know 


how damaging it would be to the en- 
tire gas industry for pipeline securi- 
ties to be issued and sold at a price 
that is not later justified by operating 
results. The low levels at which 
some of these securities are now sell- 
ing have aroused suspicions concern- 
ing soundness of current plans and is 
sure to make future financing more 
difficult. 


E have here in the United 

States enormous markets for 
such a perfect fuel as natural gas. 
It is wrong to assume that this gas 
must supplant the product now being 
manufactured from coal by our big 
utilities. It is bad to build long-dis- 
tance pipelines without consumer 
markets having been first definitely 
established. In one or two instances 
where this has been done there have 
been evidences of the use of politics 
to force agreements with city gas 
companies for the marketing of the 
new supply of fuel. 

It is unfortunate that the enthusi- 
asm which has accompanied pipeline 
developments has tended to cloud the 
issue and mislead the public into ex- 
pecting more benefits than are likely 


to accrue. The average layman has 
developed in his own mind the idea 
that very soon heat units will be 
flowing to burners everywhere 
through pipes at a fraction of the 
cost heretofore prevailing. 

Mr. Citizen should be brought to 
understand that, although a huge 
quantity of natural gas now appears 
available, the exhaustion of present 
resources is not so remote that it 
can be completely ignored. It should 
also be remembered that in some of 
the recent discoveries, especially the 
“surprise” wells, there is no reason 
to believe the life of these pools will 
be long. It should also be made clear 
that the price of six cents at the well 
for gas is by no means universal. In 
West Virginia and other Eastern 
fields the cost of gas at the well will 
doubtless run from 12 cents as a 
minimum figure to as high as 25 
cents. 

Then there is the rather surprising 
fact that natural gas taken from 
long-distance pipelines is finding it 
difficult to compete with other fuels 
for the heating load in small com- 
munities along the route. In the case 
of one town located only nine miles 
from a big pipeline, it was proved 
cheaper to use liquefied butane 
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brought in in tank cars than to dig 
a ditch and connect the community 
by pipe to the main line of the nat- 
ural gas company. 


T is a mistake for anyone to leave 

out of his calculations the propane 
and butane that are now being shaped 
up by several of the large oil com- 
panies for an invasion of the nation’s 
principal fuel markets. 

In the production of “super” fuels 
of the anti-knock type, there appears 
to be no way to avoid a heavy output 
of propane, which makes a fine fuel 
gas, but is too wild for any possible 
utilization in liquid form. Propane 
is also a byproduct of natural-gaso- 
line plant operation, and seems to be 
available in almost unlimited supply. 
Some estimates show a potential pro- 
duction of 12,000,000 gallons of 
liquefied gases per day. Since each 
gallon of liquefied gas contains as 
many heat units as are present in 
180 cubic feet of ordinary city gas, 
it is evident that the prospective sup- 
ply of propane-butane gas will have 
an energy value almost sufficient to 
take care of the entire heat load of 
the manufactured-gas industry of the 
United States. 

One authority declares that pro- 
pane can start with a cost of perhaps 
two cents a gallon at the refinery, or 
the equivalent of about 12 cents for 
1,000 cubic feet of city gas. In com- 
petition, this would mean about 24 
cents per 1,000 feet for natural gas 
in the very heart of the industrial 
regions where the big refineries are 
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located. The consumption of propane 
has increased 300 per cent. in two 
years. More than 117,000 customers 
were served with this “bottled gas” 
last year as compared with 55,000 in 
1929, 

Hundreds of small villages 
throughout the United States in the 
next few years will be getting their 
entire fuel supply from liquefied 
petroleum gases brought in in tank 
cars. 

So it is apparent that transforma- 
tions of vital importance are under 
way in the great basic field of me- 
chanical energy. Investments total- 
ing billions of dollars are at stake. 
Precious heat units that never can be 
replaced are being wasted in criminal 
fashion. Comparatively new equip- 
ment is facing the threat of being 
rendered obsolete. Basic industries 
are anxiously awaiting the outcome 
of current changes. Powerful finan- 
cial groups and even the United 
States Government appear unable to 
control the course of present ad- 
vances. 

Out of it all will come a widespread 
consolidation of interests. Huge 
energy companies will produce, trans- 
port and distribute the various agents 
of power and heat. These immense 
corporations will recognize no impor- 


In the map below are sketched a 
few of the leading natural gas pipe- 
lines in the United States, showing 
at a glance how the long arms of 
this young giant are reaching to all 
parts of the country. As indicated, 
some of the lines are proposed; 
others are now in course of con- 
struction. We are indebted to Ford, 
Bacon & Davis, Inc., for informa- 
tion on which this map is based 
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tant dividing line between liquids and 
gases. 

Heat units will be heat units 
whether in the form of coal, oil, 
manufactured gas or natural gas. 
The customer will be able to pur- 
chase whatever variety of unit will 
best serve his purpose. There will 
be no substitution of precious fuels, 
approaching early exhaustion, for 
other varieties that are less valuable 
and in unlimited supply. 


HE public will be rid of the 

bothers and evils that attend the 
burning of raw coal. The trend 
toward the distribution of energy 
through wires and pipes over long 
distances will continue with increas- 
ing impetus and will end in a nation- 
wide interconnection of transporting 
systems. The merchandising of raw 
fuels to the individual consumer will 
become an economic impossibility due 
to the rigors of keen competition. 
Success will depend upon refinements 
that will yield byproducts, thereby 
multiplying the value of the original 
material. 

The tendency throughout the entire 
world is to draw industry closer and 
closer to basic materials. The hig 
natural gas pipelines which are pur- 
suing a contrary aim, will likely 
hasten large-scale experiments de- 
signed to prove the advantages of 
converting coal into gas and other 
byproducts at great plants located 
near the mouths of the mines. Most 
of the objections to the manufacture 

‘Continued on page 30) 
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THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


VAST responsibility is thrown 

upon our university for the 
training of a peculiarly modern if 
not peculiarly American type of 
leadership. That is a_ leadership 
which has human insight into the 
leadership of every kind and grade; 
which can appreciate and utilize and 
co-ordinate and educate and inspire 
the initiative and imagination that is 
latent in every man, even in the vast 
aggregations of our citizens ; but that 
involves also the promotion of the 
spirit of co-operation, for without a 
high development of co-operation, in- 
dividualism would run back into 
chaos and its natural consequence of 
despotism. With it all, this higher 
leadership is called upon to take a 
creative part in that co-operation of 
all industries and businesses, at home 
and in increasing measure abroad, 
which is to avert economic and po- 
litical disaster on the largest scale. 
Here is work for the highest states- 
manship that any people can produce. 
—Elmer Ellsworth Brown, Chancel- 
lor of New York University. 


I believe that, as the years go by, 
appreciation of the finer relation- 
ships of business will increase, con- 
fidence in each other will be broad- 
ened, fairness to all will become sec- 
ond nature, and as a result industry 
will improve its own condition by 
better serving the public welfare. 
And—let’s quit harping upon depres- 
sion. Let's talk better times.— 
James A. Farrell. 


When retail prices have been re- 
duced approximately as much as 
wholesale prices, public buying power 
will be increased and our mills and 
factories can resume operations at 
a rate which will enable them, even 
with reduced prices, to provide 
greater employment for workers and 
dividend payments to thousands of 
investors.—National Association of 
Manufacturers. 


There are few men who run their 
business ; as a rule their business runs 
them. Ask yourself this question: 
“How many hours of the day is my 
business running me instead of me 
running my business?”—Henry L. 
Doherty. 


When you find yourself overpow- 
ered, as it were, by melancholy, the 
best way is to go out and do some- 
thing kind to somebody or other— 
Keble. 


The best of to-day is simply an im- 
provement of what preceded it.— 
Henry’ Ford. 


People often die through not hav- 
ing enough work to do.—Dr. Waldo, 
Citv of London Coroner. 


— 
A Text 


I press toward the mark for 
the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus.—Phil- 
lipians 3:14. 


Sent in by R. C. Lunsford, At- 
lanta, Ga. What is your favor- 
tte text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


The clock of life is wound but once, 
And no man has the power 

‘To tell just when the hands will stop. 
At late or early hour. 

Now is the only time you own; 
Live, love, toil with a will; 

Place no faith in to-morrow, fer 
The clock may then be still —Ex- 

change. 
Don't throw your mouth into high 

gear until you are sure your brain is 

turning over.—Syracuse Journal. 


In every profession also there 1s, 
and must be, a code of ethics, the 
result of years of experience. I take 
it that the newer the profession, the 
more difficult it is to formulate its 
ethical code, for the experience has 
not been sufficient. Were I required 
to state an ethical code for our pro- 
fession (banking), I think that I 
would say the first rule should be: 
“Never do something you do not ap- 
prove of in order more quickly to 
accomplish something that you do 
approve of,” for there are no safe 
short cuts in piloting a business, or 
a ship.—J. P. Morgan. 


O*< of the most important les- 
sons in life is that success must 
continually be won and is _ never 
finally achieved. There are those who 
look upon the supposed fortunate in 
our social efforts, who achieved 
places of influence and distinction. 
as though they had in some way 
gained a citadel in which they stand 
secure against every attack. In 
truth, all they have done is to gain 
another level of responsibility in 
which they must make good. Every 
day is one of test. Every day puts at 
risk all that has been gained. The 
greater the apparent achievement, the 
greater the risk of loss. The farther 
you have climbed, the more disas- 
trous the fall. As has well been said, 
it is not worth while to talk of the 
end of a period, for you are always 
at the beginning of a new one. You 
cannot rest content. You have been 
vigilant; it remains to be yet more 
vigilant. You have been faithful, 
but fidelity is an active virtue which 
demands its daily sacrifice of any 
counter interest, its daily response 
in energetic service.—Charles Evans 
Hughes. 


You don't need to undersell if you 
excel.—Roger Wood. 


It is in your own interest always 
to do the best work of which you are 
capable, since you are then fitting 
yourself for the better position which 
surely awaits you. Your employer 
is just as eager to secure better and 
more valuable service from you as 
you are to give it. There is always 
compensation for work well done, 
either in actual money or in some- 
thing just as good as money. There- 
fore, do each day’s work as well as 
you possibiy can, constantly aiming 
to increase your efficiency a1 to 
attain the best results, so that at the 
close of each business day you may 
know the satisfaction of personal 
achievement and gain of added pow- 
er and resourcefulness. It is this 
spirit which produces the indispen- 
sable man, the man who is in con- 
stant demand—Grenville Kleiser. 


Restlessness and discontent are the 
first necessities of progress.—Thomas 
A. Edison. 
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EXPAND 


the Trade Institute! 


Machinery and Bank Credit Control 

Through Industrial Channels Essential 

— How the Retailer May Help the 
Manufacturer 


By A. LINCOLN FILENE 


President, William Filene’s Sons Company 


USINESS is at its healthiest 

when there is an approximate 

balance of supply and demand. 
When manufacturers produce, in 
kind and quantity, just what retailers 
can readily sell, profits are sound, 
wages good and employment stable. 
Actually, of course, business never 
arrives at this equilibrium. It ap- 
proaches it more nearly in good 
times, but the over-enthusiasm which 
goes along with good times destroys 
the balance. More goods are made 
than the public is willing to buy, at 
least at profitable prices for the 
manufacturer and distributor. Waste 
and resulting bad times appear. 

Careful buying, in response to 
known demand is, it seems to me, the 
real clue to prosperity. But its suc- 
cess depends finally on the closest co- 
ordination between those who manu- 
facture goods and those who sell 
them. Such co-ordination means 
continued and widespread organiza- 
tion over the whole field of business 
to get at the facts of what the con- 
sumer is likely to want and when he 
will want it. 

It is not enough for the more far- 
sighted manufacturers and distribu- 
tors to plan together in this fashion. 
The system will only function prop- 
erly when the intelligent application 
of co-operative thinking among pro- 
ducers, distributors and bankers be- 
comes general. 

There come to mind immediately 
the names of many business concerns 
who are most liberal in sharing in- 
formation with competitors. The 
names of such concerns are invari- 
ably associated with a record of en- 
larging sales and profits. 





The Cotton Textile Institute, the 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, and many others, are assist- 
ing individual business men to ap- 
proach their problems in the light of 
the general problems of their indus- 
try. Where manufacturers’ or dis- 
tributors’ associations prove inade- 
quate is that they do not constantly 
include in their viewpoint all sides of 
the single process which we may 
call manufacturing-distribution-con- 
sumption. 

At a meeting of the New England 
Conference, I put forward the sug- 
gestion that we should have in the 
major trades of the country, at least, 
Business Institutes composed of 
leading manufacturers, retailers and 
wholesalers. I think each institute 
should also have representation of 
one or more officers of banks with 
which members of the industry com- 
monly deal. 


HESE institutes, as I conceived 

it. would be devoted to informal 
round-table discussion. They would 
not be in the least organizations 
where business leaders laid down the 
law to their fellow business men. 
They would be simply “experience” 
meetings and opportunities for “think- 
ing aloud” in which the participants 
would try gradually to evolve princi- 
ples and suggestions for improve- 
ment in the relationships of manu- 
facturers. wholesalers, retailers and 
the banks serving the industry, to 
each other. There would be a secre- 
tary present to note suggestions 
made. Each firm in the industry co- 
operating in the work of the institute 











A. Lincoln Filene 


joer waste lies in the 

lack of co-ordination between 
producers and distributors in each 
trade. Hand-to-mouth buying has 
accentuated this lack. Mr. Filene, 
the Boston merchant, points out 
in this article why leading retail- 
ers and manufacturers should 
meet informally in the interest 

of sound business. 


would be sent a confidential memo- 
randum giving the main _ points 
stressed in these discussions. This 
would furnish food for thought for 
the next meeting. Meetings should 
be held as often as the members 
wish, certainly not less than every 
three months. 

When the groups meeting in the 
institutes finally came to tentative 
conclusions on any matters affecting 
the relations of manufacturers and 
distributors, or the relations of banks 
to either, they could issue these con- 
clusions in the form of recommenda- 
tions for the further consideration 
of the trades they represent. 

Gradually out of informal discus- 
sion there should develop a ground- 
work of best practices governing 
manufacturer, retailer and banker 
relationships in many aspects. 


HERE is one important field of 

relations between producers and 
distributors in which co-operative 
thinking and action has already made 
considerable progress. Relations be- 
tween manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers in every trade is marked by 
a greater or less degree of unethical 
behavior on the part of certain con- 
cerns. I refer, among many possible 
examples. to such acts as shipping of 
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merchandise by a manufacturer 
which is not according to the specifi- 
cations of an order, or returning of 
goods by a retailer, which have been 
duly ordered by him, without proper 
cause. 

A committee of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association is work- 
ing with three industries, with which 
department stores deal, to set up 
standards of business practice which 
both sides agree to abide by. Such 
a code of practice, specifying unfair 
acts from which manufacturers and 
retailers agree to refrain, has already 
been established in the millinery 
trade, and machinery for acting 
against persistent violators of the 
code has been organized. Similar ac- 
tion is expected to follow in the silk 
and furniture trades. It has always 
been the expectation of those of us 
serving on this committee that once 
both sides of an industry have suc- 
ceeded in doing away with the fric- 
tion that exists between them be- 
cause of the presence of these un- 
ethical. actions that there will gradu- 
ally develop an atmosphere of con- 
fidence and respect between them 
which will make the way easier for 
their co-operative thinking on more 
tundamental economic problems. 


F institutes were set up, not pri- 

marily to discuss trade abuses but 
the fundamental economic problems 
of manufacturers and distributors, 
what would be some of the important 
topics which they could profitably 
consider ? 


1. Salability of new merchandise 
which the manufacturer plans to 
offer. 

Few manufacturers of articles 
with a style appeal can afford not to 
put themselves in intimate contact 
with the reactions of the buying pub- 
lic, as reflected by the retailer. The 
present situation in women’s wearing 
apparel illustrates this perfectly. A 
new style in women’s garments is 
emerging. Of that there can be no 
reasonable doubt. Just the form it 
will finally take is something of a 
mystery to both stores and manu fac- 
turers. Meanwhile these manufac- 
turers have fared the best who 
have done their experimenting with an 
eye constantly toward the reaction of 
the public as reported by the retail 
trade. 

2. Popular price levels for dif- 
ferent types of merchandise. 

A manufacturer of furniture, in 
an instance I happen to know of, was 
able to reduce substantially the num- 
ber of lines he was making simply by 
learning through close contact with 
a co-operating group of department 
stores within what price ranges the 
greatest demand for his type of fur- 
niture lay. 


3. The possibility of overcoming 
the purely seasonal appeal of certain 
kinds of merchandise. 

There is a surprising variety of 
articles which have been raised by 
manufacturers from the seasonal into 
the all-year-round class by advertis- 
ing to the consumer and by closer 
co-operation with dealers. Chocolates, 
dates and ginger ale are instances. 

4. The possibility of understanding 
so well the nature and extent of the 
seasonal demand for certain articles, 
particularly staples, that the retailer 
can afford to place orders in advance 
even though he does not wish de- 
livery until the season opens. 

There are obvious economies for 
the manufacturer if orders are re- 
ceived-sufficiently in advance so that 
he can spread his production more 
uniformly over the year rather than 
to be forced to crowd it into a brief 
season or to take the risk of advance 
production without surety that the 
demand will appear when the season 
opens. 

I have in mind a highly seasonal 
article in large demand, the manufac- 
turer of which approached a group 
of retailers with the proposition of 
selling them his goods somewhat 
more cheaply if they would guaran- 
tee him sufficient orders to enable 
him to work during his normally dull 
season. This manufacturer’s product 
had a well-tested reputation and his 
offer was accepted. Seventy-five per 
cent. of the usual Christmas orders 
were placed three months in advance 
of the traditional time for ordering. 

5. Reduction of the number of 
lines made by manufacturers with 
resultant production econonues. 

The retailer can be most useful in 
showing where lines can be elimi- 
nated or curtailed. Many manufac- 
turers seek to impose on the retailer 
who wants to purchase some items 
of their stock the condition that he 
buy their “full line.’ <A recent ex- 
amination made in a group of affili- 
ated stores showed that there were 
on sale in one of these stores thirty- 
five different kinds of a certain article 
in common use in the kitchen. On 
the other hand, 85 per cent. of the 
sales of this article by this store was 
in eight of the thiry-five kinds and 
the balance could easily have been sold 
from three other styles. Obviously, 
the rate of sales on most of the kinds 
was painfully slow. 

6. Proper packaging of merchan- 
dise so that the retailer can handle 
and display it to the best advantage. 

There can be great improvement 
in this direction but I have only 


known of a few manufacturers who 
made the effort to go into this prob- 
iem with their retail customers. 
The part which the banks can play 
in the picture of industrial co-opera- 
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tion would be most effectively shown 
naturally in the adoption of in- 
creasingly wise and just policies of 
when to extend credit and when to 
withhold it. Progressive banks are 
getting away from a purely dollars 
and cents knowledge of their custom- 
er’s business. They are learning to 
advise with their customers on how 
to improve their merchandise, their 
production and marketing methods, 
etc. Also, banks are requiring more 
frequent financial reports. But banks 
have a broader responsibility than 
that to the individual manufacturer 
or distributor. 


ANKERS. should know better 
than in many cases they do the 
general state of the trade in which 
their customers are engaged. Fre- 
quently a bank will extend credit to a 
new manufacturer or distributor en- 
tering an already over-crowded field. 
This, of course, hastens over-produc- 
tion with all its evil consequences, 
from which banks suffer along with 
the producers and retailers. The ex- 
ceptional manufacturer or distributor 
naturally should not be deprived of 
credit even though he is embarking 
in an industry where competition is 
keen. Provided both the bank and the 
would-be borrower understand the 
extent of the risk and have dis- 
counted it, the able business man can 
frequently succeed where established 
competitors are having a difficult time. 
Banks often fail to extend credit 
to units in new and growing indus- 
tries where the demand for merchan- 
dise is being insufficiently met or may 
be easily extended. By sitting down 
with manufacturers and retailers, in 
conferences held at regular intervals, 
banks would acquire much greater 
awareness of such basic business con- 
ditions. 


VEN where the bank does not 
Luitself advance credit to concerns 
which are fairly certain not to use it 
profitably, it has an indirect responsi- 
bility for such transaction. The whole- 
saler or machinery manufacturer 
who is doing indiscriminate financing 
of new enterprises is himself a cus- 
tomer of the banks. If bankers were 
continually made aware of the trend 
of supply and demand in the dif- 
ferent industries by frequent contact 
with the producing and distributing 
leaders in these industries, they would 
be bound to exercise a needed check 
on over-expansion. 

Sound business depends upon the 
close inter-relation of its production 
and distribution functions. But there 
is comparatively little recognition of 
this in the form of a meeting of 
minds of leading manufacturers and 
retailers. Business institutes are a 
necessary corrective of a wasteful 
state of affairs. 
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Top-Notchers 
Reach New Notches 


Heads Bankers Trust at 38 


S. Sloan Colt has been elected 
President of Bankers Trust 
Company, New York. Seward 
Prosser, chairman of the board, 
becomes chairman of the newly 
created managing committee. A. 
A. Tilney is to be chairman of 
the board. Henry J. Cochran, 
who was president, becomes vice- 
chairman. 


OR a man of 38 to be elected 

head of an important New York 
bank is an achievement. For him 
to be elected head of Bankers Trust 
is a distinguished achievement. 

Some one has 
said that to be able 
to borrow money at 
the Bankers Trust 
Company puts any 
corporation or in- 
dividual upon an 
honor roll of 
American business. 
Yet merely to 
classify this bank 
as “conservative” 
would be to miss the mark entirely. 

S. Sloan Colt came to Bankers 
Trust Company a year ago, in March, 
as vice-president. In 1914, just out 
of Yale, he went to work for Farmers 
Loan & Trust Company, another 
“conservative” bank which passed 
out of existence in 1929 through af- 
filiation with the National City Bank. 
Mr. Colt, meanwhile, had been as- 
sistant secretary, from 1919, and 
vice-president, from 1925. After- 
wards he served until March, 1930, 
as vice-president of the National 
City Bank. 

“Colt combines in a remarkable 
way three qualities: ability, person- 
ality, and an executive grasp of bank- 
ing and business problems,” one of 
his associates says. “He is just the 
sort of man the Bankers Trust, with 
its history, could not possibly keep 
away from.” 

Bankers Trust Company was 
founded in 1903 under the direction 
of Henry P. Davison, of J. P. 
Morgan & Company. In those days. 
national banks were unable to handle 


S. Sloan Colt 


trust business. The Bankers Trust 
handied, for other banks, their trust 
affairs, transacted no general bank- 
ing business of its own. To this 
day, officers of the bank quote Harry 
Davison on matters of fundamental 
policy, so thorough and constructive 
was his accomplishment in setting up 
for them a definite banking idealism 
that would stand the test of time. 

Later, when the American Bankers 
Association decided to establish 
travelers’ cheques salable by any 
member and good anywhere in the 
world, Bankers Trust was made the 
agent of the association. 

But the Davison tradition means 
much more in the Bankers Trust 
Company than go-slow, more even 


than high ideals of trust in the trans- 
action of business. Employees of 
the company will tell you that, like 
J. P. Morgan & Company, with 
which it is closely associated, it is 
extremely liberal with its vacations. 
Executives will say that for them 
liberal-length vacations are not mere- 
ly a matter of may but of must. 
Good health is as much required of 
them as good work. But between 
vacations and in return for an ideal 
of fair treatment at all times, per- 
haps no business in the country re- 
quires of its employees, down to the 
least stenographer or clerk, higher 
standards of individual work and 
integrity. 

Mr. Colt is a grandson of Samuel 
Sloan, former president of Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad. 


More Responsibility for “Mel” Traylor 


Melvin A. Traylor, president of 
the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, is to be president of the 
new consolidation of this bank 
with the Foreman-State banks. 


ORE picturesque than the cir- 

cumstances surrounding the 
new $900,000,000 consolidation of 
Chicago banks, in which the First 
National group absorbs the Foreman- 
State banks, is 
the career of tthe 
man who will head 
the new bank, Mel- 
vin A. Traylor. 

In 1909 two 
much smaller banks 
down in Texas 
—their total capi- 
tal was scarcely 
more than 1/5000 
the resources of 
First National-Foreman — consoli- 
dated and chose as their president 
a 31-year-old Kentucky-born bank- 
er, the vice-president of one of the 
two affiliates. 

They thought a lot of ‘Mel’ 
Traylor and his abilities down there 
in Texas. He had come to the State 
eleven years before as a raw young 
tellow from Kentucky. who had 





Melvin A. Traylor 


never stepped on to a railroad train 
until he was a grown man. He stud- 
ied law at nights, became a lawyer 
at 23, was assistant county attorney 
the next year, then a bank cashier. 
But much as they thought of their 
new president, his Texan friends 
would scarcely have dreamed that 
he would become, before many 
years, not merely one of the leading 
bankers in the United States, but 
one of its first international bankers. 

In 1911 Traylor went to St. Louis 
as vice-president of the Stock Yards 
National Bank, became vice-presi- 
dent of the Live Stock Exchange 
National Bank in Chicago in 1914 
and its president in 1916. In 1914, 
too, he was made president of the 
Chicago Cattle Loan Company. It 
was in 1919 that he went to the 
First National Bank of Chicago as 
vice-president. He has been its 
president since 1925. 

Among bankers Traylor achieved 
a national reputation through his 
successful work in placing Treasury 
Certificates of Indebtedness, an en- 
tirely new and unfamiliar method of 
Government financing. The Amer- 
ican Bankers Association made him 
its president in 1926, and in 1929 
he helped organize the Bank for In- 
ternational Settlements. 
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Is the Six-Hour Day Feasible? 


dawn shift. The attractiveness of a 
shorter working day now offsets any 
unattractiveness of night work, and 
no special payment is made. After 
all, a man may work from midnight 
to six in the morning and still have 
most of the daylight hours for recre- 
ation. If he works from six at night 
to midnight, he scarcely loses day- 
light at all. 

To the worker, what are the ad- 
vantages of the six-hour day? Any 
one can figure them out without my 
listing them. All I need to think of 
is the amount of time any Kellogg 
worker is going to have, this Sum- 
mer, for that garden he is so proud 
of and that perhaps will yield more 
vegetables for the family now; or of 
the extra time for baseball, tennis. 
swimming, trips in the family car. 
And in the Winter, among other 
things, study. 


RANKLY, I don’t expect the 
six-hour day to be adopted very 
widely, just now. 


It is too far ahead of its time. 

I do believe that shorter hours for 
men, longer hours for machines, are 
inevitable. I believe thoroughly that 
output per man in American indus- 
tries must continue to increase. After 
all, our people can’t have more unless 
we produce more. And it does not 
seem possible for new industries, 
new occupations, to absorb workers 
as fast as necessary technical im- 
provement in the older industries 
will release them if hours of work 
are not shortened, during certain 
periods at least. 

Therefore, it will not be surprising 
if, little by little, a shorter shift, six 
hours in some cases, seven hours in 
others, comes into fashion. There 
are still industries in which eight- 
hour shifts would be a step forward. 

Always, however, it must be re- 
membered that the adoption ot such 
a step as the Kellogg Company has 
taken is not as simple as it looks. 

Two years ago W. K. Kellogg, 
building an executive force of 
younger men which he hopes will! 
carry the Kellogg Company through 
its second quarter of existence and 
growth, turned over the presidency 
of the company to Lewis J. Brown. 
Several years before, Brown had 
come to Battle Creek to solve man- 
agement problems in the Nichols & 
Shepard Company, farm equipment 
makers, and as vice-president and 
general manager, later president, had 
brought the company from loss to 
profit in difficult times in a difficult 
industry. 


(Continued from page 18) 


In the Kellogg Company, Brown 
found a different situation. 

From that day in April, 1906, 
when W. K. K. made the first box 
of his corn flakes in a small wooden 
factory, its growth to an industry 
counting its daily output in millions 
of units had been spectacular. The 
business was still growing; employee 
relations were on a sound basis; fac- 
tory buildings were modern; good- 
will for the company’s products was 
world wide; financial conditions were 
excellent. 


In spite of this, the new president 
found it possible to apply to the 
Kellogg business a striking formula 
of business administration. 


First, he believes, be sure your 
product is right. Then get your fac- 
tory right. Meanwhile, study your 
overhead. Find out how great it is. 
Determine how much you would like 
to slice off it. Then discover where 
to begin. As fast as you get results, 
invest the savings—not in securities 
or added manufacturing facilities, but 
in sales promotion. 


The sales promotion will at least 
be insurance for your existing pro- 
duction. More likely it will bring a 
business increase. When it does, if 
you can get along without adding to 
plant, the new business will stil! 
further decrease overhead—and you 
have still more money for sales pro- 
motion. 


So behind the story of the Kellogg 
six-hour day is an even more sig- 
nificant one of energetic and pro- 
gressive business administration. 

A thorough budgeting of sales and 
production, in which every man with 
executive responsibility shares. A 
daily check-up on production, sales, 


shipments, payroll an other ele- 
ments, department by department, so 
that budget figures of cost will be 
(and actually are) improved upon as 
the months go by. An active Indus- 
trial Research staff which is con- 
stantly studying opportunities for 
factory improvement. An entire or- 
ganization, from sales branch man- 
agers to factory foremen, sold on the 
idea that the plan must succeed and 
its success depends on them. A waste 
prevention campaign, going on at 
this very moment, that is enlisting 
every worker. 

These are but a part of the picture 
of what has happened at Kellogg 
Company. 

A six-hour day might succeed 
without such a background. But 
in this case, fortunately, it has it. 

Consider, for instance, that all this 
increased efficiency of factory work- 
ers (as shown by the chart) is pour- 
ing out Kellogg products at a faster 
rate than ever before. Where are 
they to go? 

If the Kellogg sales organization 
were not putting the force of loyalty 
and conviction behind the plan; if 
the funds for sales promotion were 
not available and wisely used; if 
there were no daily control to signal 
the need for prompt action in factory 
or sales district when budget prom- 
ises are not being met, then all this 
additional product might have no- 
where to go except a warehouse. 
And that, undoubtedly, would be the 
end of the Kellogg six-hour day. 

The answer is: good management 
has brought the six-hour day to Kel- 
logg Company. 

Good management elsewhere will 
probably, in time, bring six-hour 
days elsewhere. Nothing else can. 


That’s Different! 


RIENDS of Martin J. Insull, 

president of Middle West Utili- 
ties Company, tell the following 
story to illustrate his willingness to 
help young men, and his point of 
view as to the form that help should 
take: 

A youth, some years ago, called 
at the Insull offices and asked for an 
interview with the president. He 
was received by a secretary who 
asked the nature of his business. 
The young man said he wanted a let- 
ter of recommendation from Mr. 
Insull so that he could get a job at 
Champaign, Illinois. 

“Does Mr. Insull know you?’ 
asked the secretary. 

The vouth replied in the negative. 


“YT doubt very much that he will 
give you such a letter,” the secre- 
tary said, “but if you will wait here 
I shall ask him.” 

A few moments later the visitor 
was taken into Mr. Insull’s office. 
The latter questioned the boy at some 
length, explaining that he was not in 
the habit of recommending people he 
did not know, and that a reference 
of the character requested was some- 
thing to be earned. Then he asked, 
“Why do you want a job at Cham- 
paign ?” 

“IT want it,’ the youngster said, 
“to work my way through the Uni- 
versity of Illinois.” 

“Why didn’t you say so?” said 
Insull. 
that.” 


“T’ll lend vou the money for- 
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READERS and PRESS 


Deplores Lack of Leaders 


COTT KENNINGTON, Oak- 
land, California: 

“What has become of all our in- 
dustrial and financial leaders who a 
few years ago were enjoying post- 
war prosperity, who were lauded and 
placed upon pedestals as the brains 
and backbone of America? Since the 
depression they seem to have passed 
away. Just at a time when we are 
sadly in need of leadership they act 
like slackers on the field of battle. 

“Ts it not possible that a part of 
the crisis could have been brought 
about by their egotism, their desire 
for wealth, and their actually forget- 
ting such an important factor as com- 
petition, which was slowly but surely 
creeping upon us from all directions? 
In their greed for profits they gave 
no thought of preparing to meet 
competition from a new Europe, be- 
ing rebuilt from a war-torn waste. 

“Tf our so-called leaders had for- 
gotten greed and spent a little time 
preparing to meet such conditions, 
we probably would not be experienc- 
ing such a deplorable state of affairs. 

“The change in the world’s eco- 
nomic situation, caused by the war, 
has placed this country on a severe 
competitive basis. That seems to be 
the foundation of our present trouble. 

“Give us some leaders—industrial, 
financial and political. We certainly 
need them in this day of distress.” 


Railroads Coming Back 


eee the Scientific American: 

“What is the matter with 
the railroads?’ is a question that 
has been repeatedly asked during the 
past year or two. Many answers 
have been given and analyses made, 
but there is still no let-up to the 
anxiety of railroad men. . 

“To look backward a bit, let us 
remember that the rapidity of the 
development of our rich and spacious 
West was possible because of rail- 
roads. In fact, no other one thing 
has made anything like so great a 
contribution to the progress of the 
entire nation. Railroad _ se- 
curities are held not only by close to 
a million individual investors, but also 
by insurance companies and banking 
institutions. Thus the soundness of 
the insurance policies of many mil- 
lions of people depends in part upon 


the soundness of railroad security in- 
vestments, 

“The railroads are looking to the 
future, weeding out inefficiencies, 
establishing new high standards, and 
making great progress in co-ordinat- 
ing other forms of transportation 
with their established systems. While 
the immediate future looks rather 
black, Edward Hungerford, writing 
in ForBEs MaGazingE, says flatly and 
positively that the railroad is coming 
back, that ‘it is no more to be sup- 
planted by the motor vehicle—or the 
airplane—than the telegraph was sur- 
planted or put out of business by the 
telephone.’ 

“The railroads are alert to their 
problem, but the people, vitally con- 
cerned with the outcome of the fight, 
forget past loyalties to a public neces- 
sity that has never failed them, and 
leave the onus on the shoulders of 
railroad executives. The railroads 
want fair, not favored, treatment. 
They want their competitors placed 
on an equal basis with themselves, 
either by a removal of the restric- 
tions placed on the railroads or by 
the imposition of similar restrictions 
on commercial motor vehicles. It is 
time for a return of confidence in the 
railroads; we should see that they are 
accorded the fair treatment they de- 
serve.” 


Unemployment 


DITORIAL, Louisville, Ky., 
Courier-Journal: 

“ForBES MaGAzINE contains an 
article by Colonel Arthur Woods, 
chairman of the President’s Emer- 
gency Committee for Employment, 
in which he details the methods of 
progressive firms in guaranteeing 
wages and steady work to employees. 
Further, he declares that it is up to 
industry to find out the cure for un- 
employment. 

“Certainly it is not the task of the 
government to let industry go along 
at its old slip-shod gait. The prophy- 
lactic, as well as the remedial agent, 
must come from the business world. 

“While paying workers during 
periods of depression may soften 
unemployment’s effects, it does not 
prevent those conditions which lead 
to unemployment; so, after all, the 
solution of the problem lies deeper. 
When cycles of recurring periods of 


prosperity and depression are leveled 
out, the country will have no use for 
either unemployment reserves or in- 
surance.” 


Miracle of Radio 


DITORIAL in Baker’s Helper, 
Chicago: 

“Modern systems of rapid com- 
munication promote understanding in 
the world, whether we refer to in- 
dividuals or to nations. The radio 
has done more than lengthen the dis- 
tance over which the human voice 
carries. B. C. Forbes, Editor of 
ForseEs MAGAZINE, in a talk on the 
present and immediate future of 
business and industry in this coun- 
try, reminded his American audience 
that at the moment. about half the 
population of the world was living in 
countries that were under a state of 
revolution, the United States happily 
not among them. If the same thing 
had happened just two generations 
ago, or less, the people would never 
have had the complete picture until 
historians discovered the simultane- 
ous upheavals of government when 
gathering information for their 
chronicles and materials for their 
critical reviews.” 


“Depression Tests Genius” 
ONTGOMERY, Ala., Adver- 


tiser: 

“FORBES MAGAZINE says it knows 
of 54 companies which showed a 
business gain for the first quarter of 
this year over a year ago. No doubt 
these companies made a more deter- 
mined effort in the face of adversity 
than some of their rivals. Depression 
tests genius more severely than good 
times do.” 


Thanks 


AROLD R. BARNES, presi- 
dent, Greenpoint Chamber of 
Commerce, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 


“Members of the Greenpoint 
Chamber of Commerce are finding 
ForBEs a medium through which one 
may acquire a wealth of information. 
Seldom pessimistic, usually optimis- 
tic and, above all, maintaining an 
honest attitude toward business prob- 
lems of the day makes for additional 
readers. 


“Keep up the good work.” 
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Life Insurance: 1931 Style 


The vice-president and actuary of 
one of the large mutual companies 
gave an exceedingly frank reply to 
a policy holder with a maximum pol- 
icy loan who asked whether he should 
not scrap his old policy and take out 
a new one. The policy at issue was 
a twenty payment life policy eleven 
years old. 

“The question you ask,” wrote the 
insurance expert, “is a difficult one 
to answer because it depends so 
largely on your own personal circum- 
stances. What you started out to do 
when you purchased this policy was 
to establish a life insurance estate 
combined with a savings fund estate, 
the condition being that as the savings 
fund part of the transaction in- 
creased, the insurance benefit would 
correspondingly decrease, so that in 
the event of your death, the company 
would pay over to your estate the 
total amount of your savings fund 
with-a complementary addition there- 
to making a total of $10,000. Of that 
part of your investment which consti- 
tutes the saving fund, the company is 
now crediting you with five per cent. 
interest. Of course, from the pre- 
miums you pay and these interest 
credits, there must be deducted 
your share of the year’s death losses 
and also an expense charge. Your 
policy is a twenty premium policy, 
and at the end of the twentieth year, 


(Continued from page 20) 


when you have met all the required 
premium payments, you will then 
have a five per cent. investment so far 
as the sinking fund is concerned, 
combined with a complementary in- 
surance protection enjoyed at a cost 
much lower than it could be attained 
under any other circumstances. There 
would be no further expense charges 
after the twentieth year. 


66 OW it appears that you have, 
through the loan effected, with- 
drawn from the company’s hands 
nearly all of the savings fund. You 
are receiving a credit upon the fund 
of five per cent., but you are paying 
six per cent. on your policy loan. 
The answer to your question, there- 
fore, is that if you can restore the 
sinking fund by paying off the loan 
either in one sum or by periodical 
payments, you will thereby restore 
the asset value of the policy and can 
use it at some future date in the 
event of an emergency need. If, 
however, it is humanly impossible 
to reinstate the savings element in- 
herent in the policy, in other words, 
if your original plan of building up 
a savings fund has failed, then you 
might as well face the fact and aban- 
don the policy entirely, substituting 
other insurance to the amount called 
for by your insurance needs. 
“Life insurance companies resist 


the cash surrender value of their 
policies as much as they can _ be- 
cause the substitution of new poli- 
cies for old policies involves the pay- 
ment of a new agent’s commission, 
and this process of substitution in- 
creases the cost of furnishing life in- 
surance to the public, the only class 
benefiting by the process being the 
life insurance agent. It is our ex- 
perience with our own agents that 
most of them perform considerable 
labor without compensation in efforts 
to keep existing policies in force. 

“The above is about the best an- 
swer I can make to your inquiry. 
Naturally your own personal rela- 
tionship to the question is somewhat 
different from that of the company. 
We do not want you to drop your 
old policy because it cost us some- 
thing to put it on our books. The 
life insurance business does not want 
you to drop it because the substitu- 
tion will increase the cost of life in- 
surance to the public. Whether it is 
advisable from your point of view 
to scrap the old policy and take a 
new one depends very largely upon 
your own financial circumstances, 
that is, upon whether or not you can 
pay off the loan and restore your 
policy to its full force and effect, 
both as an insurance and as a savings 
fund, ready at all times to be of ser- 
vice to you in an emergency.” 


Natural Gas: Fuel of the Future 


of gas at the mines would disappear 
if powerful interests brought about 
the location of big chemical industries 
in the heart of the coal fields. The 
situation has become so critical for 
the fong-suffering coal industry that 
drastic measures will have to be taken 
very soon to revive this basic busi- 
ness. 


HE stage is set for a fuel revo- 
lution and nothing less than a 
miracle can delay or prevent it. In 
the big coal-processing plants of a 
near to-morrow, no one can say at 
present what the byproducts will 
be. Likely no coke at all will be 
produced. Doubtless in some places 
the coal will be almost entirely lique- 
fied. Laboratory developments al- 
ready indicate the early use of 
methods that may produce untold 
hydrocarbons and synthetic gasoline 
from ordinary water-gas. Other ac- 
complishments, equally radical, are 
sure to upset many current practices 
It is also true that the magic of 


(Continued from page 23) 


the much-discussed process of hydro- 
genation has not yet been realized. 
This process consists essentially in 
subjecting a suitable carbonaceous 
material to the action of hydrogen 
under pressure, at an elevated tem- 
perature and in the presence of a 
catalyst. It may be employed to se- 
cure oil and liquid fuels from coal 
as is now being done in Germany, or 
it may be used to get a variety of 
values out of several petroleum 
products. Hydrogenation properly 
employed will make it possible to 
obtain a barrel of gasoline from each 
barrel of crude oil entering the re- 
finery. 

Here is a method that causes the 
coal reserves of the world to become 
supplemental to the crude oil re- 
serves. No longer need we worry 
about an adequate supply of liquid 
fuel to keep our motors running in 
the years ahead when petroleum 
production has started to decline. 
But the use of hydrogenation on a 
large commercial scale in the United 


States will be delayed for some time 
by the present flood of oil and natural 
gas which have eliminated the imme- 
diate necessity for hurrying along 
plans to enlarge production or further 
reduce fuel prices. 


The situation that has developed 
throughout our country in the field 
of fuel has the makings of a thrilling 
drama. For the time being we may 
lay aside all plans for harnessing the 
60-foot tides of the Bay of Fundy. 
No sleep need be lost over plans to 
tap new sources of heat by sinking 
deep shafts in the earth’s surface. 
Proposals to get energy from the 
sun, break up the atom, utilize the 
world’s winds and manufacture gas 
by setting fire to coal deposits may 
all be dismissed. 

Oil and natural gas have the cen- 
ter of the stage. Pipelines have be- 
come essential arteries of industry, 
retarding promising developments 
in some directions and hastening 


them in others. Superheat and super- 
power now 


become realities, bene- 
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LONG DISTANCE 


telephone bill is one of the best investments we make 

















THE TELEPHONE brings marked economy in the 
transaction of inter-city business. Saves valu- 
able time for executives. Speeds production and 
deliveries. Straightens out misunderstandings. 
Simplifies operations. 

A leading flour mill company uses Long 
Distance in all phases of its business. Execu- 
tives at the home office direct branches and 
mills in various parts of the country chiefly by 
daily telephone calls. They maintain personal 
contact regularly with out-of-town customers 
by telephone. Speaking of the firm’s Long Dis- 
tance bill, an official says: ‘‘We think it 
is one of the best investments we make.”’ 
A textile company was in the market for 











goods of a certain kind. Prices quoted were not 
satisfactory. The purchasing agent telephoned 
three different cities. With the information 
gained, he saved his firm $6000 on one order. 

A large Ohio specialty company, through 
its sales manager, closed a $45,000 deal during 
a three-minute telephone call to Kansas City. 
Cost of the call, $3. 

Inter-city calls cost little, yield big. Typi- 
cal station-to-station day rates: New York 
to Boston, $1. Pittsburgh to Indianapolis, 
$1.50. Seattle to Omaha, $5. Evening 
and night rates, still lower. Get 
things done by telephone . . . Quick... 
. Resultful. 


Inexpensive . . 
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fitting householders and aiding the 
hands of factory workers. 


UT of it all will come a mixture 

of good and evil. On the favor- 
able side is the fact that the over- 
whelming tide of heat units being 
poured in upon us has opened eyes 
everywhere to the necessity of 
changing our point of view respect- 
ing the sanctity of individual freedom 
in the ownership and handling of 
precious natural resources which can- 
not be replaced. Anti-trust laws are 
being regarded in a new light. Pri- 
vate business may continue in con- 
trol, but it will not be small business. 
The operating units will be of 
tremendous size and importance, 
and will be regulated in the interest 
of the public as a whole. 


“The activities of the New Uses 
Section in the development and ex- 
tension of industrial and household 
uses are many and varied. It has 
come to be a clearing house for in- 
formation and ideas. Its growing ser- 
vice to the industry and the indus- 
try’s customers may be partly 
gauged by the rapidly increasing 
number of inquiries and calls for in- 
formation and assistance which some- 
times are as many as a hundred a 
day.” 


HE results already secured pro- 

vide outlets for many thousands 
of bales of cotton more than were 
ever before used. The use of cotton 
for stationery,* for example, results 
even at this early date in the con- 
sumption of some 1,600 bales of cot- 
ton a year. 

A survey of the markets for cot- 
ton bags in the packing of fruits and 
vegetables resulted in the develop- 
ment of an ingenious new fabric. 
This is one which combines an open 
and close weave, so that it is possible 
for the consumer to see the contents 
of the bag without opening it. It 
is believed that by exhibiting to the 
consumer the attractive appearance 
of the bag’s contents the sale of the 
fruits and vegetables will be stimu- 
lated. In the meantime the new con- 
tainer is definitely stimulating the 
use of cotton fabric. 

Among other new uses which the 
Institute has worked out for cotton 
is in wrapping gas mains, giving 20 
per cent. more efficiency in the trans- 
mission of gas, longer life and less 
corrosion and leakage for the mains. 
Canvas covers for apartment house 
roofs make an air space which re- 





(* See Forses for April 1, page 43.) 


We may also be sure that the next 
ten years will be primarily a fuel era 
with natural gas as the young giant 
to watch and guide with care. This 
agent of heat will soon occupy a 
dominating position over four-fifths 
of our country. 

In six States it is practically the 
only fuel used and in five others it 
supplies more than 90 per cent. of 
the heat consumed. But even with 
all the progress we have made, hun- 
dreds of millions of cubic feet of 
gas still go to waste daily. In one 
single field recently the loss of gas 
was running at the rate of what 
would be equivalent in heat value to 
3,000,000 tons of coal a day. 

So it is plain that with the present 
trend clearly in the. direction of 
greater automatization of life and 


Cotton Goes to School 
(Continued from page 15) 


sults in greater comfort for the 
dwellers in the top floor apartment 
in the Summer. 

Cotton, it has been found, can be 
used in place of jute for baling raw 
cotton. Roads are now being sur- 
faced with cotton cloth and cotton 
traffic instructions are not unusual. 
Cotton parachutes are now in use. 
Formerly they were always of silk. 
The same is true of cartridge bag 
cloth for the government. Cotton 
wall cloth is used by art galleries. 

Studies of potential markets are 
still going on. Experiments are 
under way with the use of cotton in 
the trunk and luggage trade, for a 
new type of floor covering, for a 
baling material for piece goods and 
for laminated and moulded durium 
industrial specialties. 


SIDE from these more or less 

indirect efforts of the Cotton 
Textile Institute to stimulate the 
consumption of cotton in its various 
forms, it has just concluded a very 
direct marketing effort which has 
been highly successful. Early in 
June it sponsored and promoted Na- 
tional Cotton Week. This event, in 
the opinion of many merchants, 
marks the beginning of a continuous 
and cumulative sales activity in all 
lines of cotton fabrics. The Institute 
prevailed upon nearly 12,000 retail- 
ers and wholesalers throughout the 
country to make special arrangements 
to feature the use of cotton as a gar- 
ment material and for household 
uses through advertising and store 
and window displays. 

They featured not only the style 
values of cotton but the exceedingly 
low prices at which the fabric and 
garments made from it could now 
he purchased. Close to a half million 


FORBES for 


industry, there is no opportunity 
whatever in this decade for any 
other country or combination of 
countries to wrest from us _ world 
leadership in the production of ma- 
terial wealth. The big pipelines al- 
ready completed and those to come 
are merely significant of what lies 
ahead. 

The fuel industries of America 
may not themselves reap large profits 
from their present amazing activities 
because of keen competition and a 
lack of co-operative effort. But the 
huge supply of cheap mechanica! 
energy they have made available in- 
sures engineering and chemical ad- 
vances in our land that will create a 
new prosperity and astonish the 
world. 


pieces of advertising material were 
distributed by the Institute in the 
effort to attract the maximum amount 
of public attention. 

George A. Sloan, president of the 
Institute, says that the most encour- 
aging result of Cotton Week is the 
expressed intention of merchants to 
continue indefinitely with the promo- 
tion of cotton goods. Several stores, 
he says, are planning periodical pro- 
motion campaigns: 


ROM all over the country come 

reports of greatly increased retail 
sales of cotton goods during Cotton 
Week. Many merchants report sales 
50 per cent. to 100 per cent. more 
than in the same week of 1930. Wm. 
Filene’s Sons Company of Boston 
reports sales of one cotton item 235 
per cent. over the same week last 
year, of another 350 per cent., of 
another item 300 per cent. They say 
that these records show that the ac- 
ceptance of cotton merchandise is 
much stronger than last year and that 
the demand for cotton as a fashion 
fabric is definitely pronounced. 

It is, from all this, quite clear and 
convincing that under able manage- 
ment and with the wholehearted help 
of the more far-sighted and energetic 
leaders, an industry can do a lot in 
the way of elevating itself by its 
boot-straps. If the cotton industry, 
with its traditions and none too pro- 
gressive attitude of mind can accom- 
plish such veritable wonders through 
its Cotton Textile Institute, there is 
hope for many other industries 
which right now need just as badly 
to regulate supply and demand. 

And, the cotton industry is show- 
ing that the way to do this is by 
education of the individuals who 
make up an industry. 
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ROTOGRAVURE 


Like the Sun 


Coveu the U.S.A. 


Nearly sixteen million rotogravure sec- 
tions go weekly into the nation’s great 
trading areas where wealth and peo- 
ple center. No other medium offers 
such adequate national coverage and 
no other offers equal Aexibility and 
concentration. Today, many execu- 
tives studying the relationship between 
their advertising and their costs of dis- 
tribution are asking that their com- 
pany’'s selling efforts be geared to this 
powerful advertising medium — roto- 
gravure. Does your board of directors 
know its sales compelling power? 


ESTABLISHED , 

1872 Neenah, Wis. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 

8 S. Michigan Ave. 122 E. 42nd St. 


LOS ANGELES 
510 W. Sixth St. 








An unrivaled combination of features gives to 
rotogravure advertising on a national scale 
its satisfying economy. Every advertisement 
has not only the advantage of appearing in 
a section of high reader interest but in a 
publication of local importance. Even small 


advertisements have high visibility. Every 





reproduction is of fine quality and is achieved [ 
without cost of plates. A believable photograph : 
of your product carries conviction when re- | : 

( 


produced in rotogravure, the medium where 

















class products are displayed. Your advertising 





agency, the representative of a rotogravure 
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section, or a man from our Rotogravure De- 
velopment Department can discuss the econ- 


omy of national rotogravure with you. 
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For years the paper setting the 
standard for every type of roto: 
gravure reproduction, yet prov: 
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or to black and white printing, ha! 
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Summer Dullness May Mark 


Final Turn for Business 


By RICHARD W. SCHABACKER 


ORE pessimistic than optimis- 
tic news has perhaps been 
noted by the public during the 
past month, but that is largely char- 
acteristic of our present position in 
the cycle pattern. The “news” con- 
tinues to reflect tag-end results of the 
depression which lies behind and 
mirrors the resulting psychological 
attitude. The comforting thing about 
natural business cycles is that they 
go on developing and working them- 
selves out without fundamental re- 
gard for public opinion or the shift- 
ing grounds of popular sentiment. 
The bad news of the past month 
has had to do largely with normal 
recession of main business lines to- 
ward their Summer dullness, which 
prospect has been previously pointed 
out as a natural development for this 
time of year. Steel production has 
dropped below 40 per cent. of capac- 
ity and will probably go appreciably 
lower, in July. Automobile output 
has also been curtailed in line with 
seasonal movements but here the 
recessions have thus far been less 
than normal. 


HERE is nothing really alarm- 
ing or unusual in this general 
recession of industry during June 
and the downward movement is like- 
ly to continue somewhat further 
through most of the coming month. 
The point is that the picture must be 
judged on a comparative basis in 
looking for the real turn upward. 
There are still good chances that 
business, while declining this month, 
will not fall off as far as is generally 
called for by seasonal rules, in which 
case the important industrial indexes 
will actually advance 


ment because there is still at least a 
possibilty of secondary reaction. 

That is held merely as a possibil- 
ity, however, and so far as actual 
probabilities are concerned, it seems 
quite likely that we have passed the 
bottom of our business depression. 
What we would be willing to count 
on definitely is that we are now in 
the so-called “trough” of this de- 
pression. 

That means that the rapid declines 
of the business index are over, that 
business will not get appreciably 
worse even though it does not get 


‘rapidly better, that even if the in- 


dexes should by chance drop into 
new low ground later in the year 
they would not drop much into new 
low ground and would recover rather 
promptly. 


O far business is behaving very 

satisfactorily in 1931. The re- 
covery has been slow but steady for 
four months. A normal Summer re- 
cession would be a favorable factor, 
measured from a scientific standpoint 
because if the recovery proceeded 
too rapidly and without intermedi- 
ate recession, it would indicate the 
danger of a more serious relapse in- 
to new low ground toward the end 
of the year. 

President Hoover has shown ac- 
tion and leadership in his plan for a 
one-year moratorium on international 
debt payments but it is not a cure-all 
for world ills. Its significance is dis- 
cussed in greater detail under Inter- 
national News on page 44. 

The less favorable factors in the 
general picture continue to include 
depressed building activity, low com- 


modity prices, disappointing freight 
movement, recession of secondary 
bond quotations, the foreign situa- 
tion and tag-end readjustment re- 
flected in sporadic financial difficul- 
ties, bank failures, etc. 

The more optimistic developments 
include an apparent check in the long 
commodity price declines, a move- 
ment toward firmer steel prices, pros- 
pects for healthy domestic crops, the 
lowest interest rates in a decade, the 
mitigation of German and _ world 
financial crisis by President Hoover’s 
proposal for a moratorium on inter- 
national debts, strength in the bigh- 
grade bond market, steady reduction 
in security loans, at least temporary 
cessation of forced security liquida- 
tion, increased savings deposits, 
larger sales in retail department 
stores, higher bank debits outside of 
New York City, and continued up- 
turns in clothing, textiles, leather, 
shoes, and other lines which in the 
past have led the recovery from long 
business depression, indicating that 
the normal postponable demand for 
consumptive goods has reached the 
end of its rope. 


ECOND quarter earning state- 
ments will make poor reading 
but such reports have probably been 
largely discounted and are records 
of the past rather than the future. 
It has also previously been pointed 
out that low earnings always dip 
sharply lower for a time as_busi- 
ness begins to recover after depres- 
sion, because resumption of factory 
schedules eats up a lot of cash outlay 
before new orders reach an asset 
state of development. 
The outlook is still 
far from clear sailing 





further, as they have 
been doing slowly but 
steadily since the turn 120 
of the year. 

Many authorities 
have gone on record 
during the past month 
as guaranteeing that 
the bottom has been 
passed in such ac- 
credited business in- 60 
dexes. The writer is 
inclined to agree with 
them, but would not 40 
guarantee such a state- 
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COURSE Of WAGE RATES SINCE 1914 
(INDEX of AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS iz U.S. MFG.) 


1920 1925 


but the most depend- 
able factors indicate 
that the worst has 
been passed and that 
signs of business re- 
covery should become 
more definite in the 
immediately coming 
months of this Sum- 
mer, leading into bet- 
ter than usual Fall 
expansion and to “nor- 
mal” levels in perhaps 
1931 another year. 
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IT WAS WHEN 





Scientifis American. [DecemBeER 22, 1877. 





| ° ope . THE TALKING PHONOGRAPH. 
Scientific American. Mr. Thomas A. Edison recently came into this office, place 
a little machine on our desk, turned a crank, and the* ma- 
ESTABLISHED 1845. chine inqwred as to our health, asked how we liked the 
amen phonograph, informed us that sf was very well, and bid us a 
MUNN & CO., Editors and Proprietors cordial good night. These remarks were not only perfectly 
audible to ourselves, but to a dozen or more persons gathered 
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EDISON gave the first public demon- 
stration of his phonograph in the office 
of SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, Dec. 1877 
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ITHOUT a single exception every issue of ScIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
has brought something of importance to the Industrial Executive, 
something which was authenticated before being presented. During these 
86 years a confidence has been established among our readers which extends 
to the advertising as well. 
Truly has it been said that “of all the assets of advertising” there is 
nothing “greater than the consumer’s inherent desire to want to believe 
advertising.” 


Industrial Executives may well consider the consumer confidence built 


on such firm foundation. 
SG tadourcll 
a a : 


Vice-President - Advertising Director 
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RAILROADS 


Earnings Drop Again but 

Car Loadings Show Small 

Recovery. The’ Freight 
Rate Increase 


UR advance estimate published last 
QO issue in this section of under $40,- 

000,000 for April railroad earnings 
was fairly near the final totals. The com- 
plete report for that month shows total 
net railway operating income of all Class 
1 systems at $39,074,000. 

As pointed out last issue, this is a mod- 
erate recession from the previous month of 
March, when earnings were nearly $46,- 
000,000, but such recession is not uncom- 
mon in the fourth month of the year when 
there is often a moderate seasonal decline. 
May earnings should again resume the in- 
terrupted upward movement toward the 
Fall peak. 


HE final earnings for April of this 

year show a decline of about 37 per 
cent. from the same month of last year at 
$62,000,000, and a drop of well over 50 
per cent. from the peak year of 1929, when 
April earnings were slightly over $94,- 
000,000. The April figures for 1931 showed 
a considerably greater drop from the pre- 
vious year than has been witnessed in a 
number of months, but are still not as bad 
comparatively as the worst reports of last 
year, and there is further improvement in 
sight through the coming summer. 

On a basis of the April reports, Class 1 
railroads earned at an annual rate of only 
2.2 per cent. of their claimed property valu- 
ation, compared with April of last year, 
when the annual rate of return was on a 
5.6 per cent. basis. 

For the first four months of 1931 all 
Class 1 railroads had net income of $146,- 
000,000, or at the annual rate of 2.1 per 
cent. on claimed property investment, com- 
pared with $238,000,000 in the first four 
nionths of 1930, or about a 3% per cent. 
annual earning basis. 


EVENUE freight car loadings have 

recovered from their usual Memorial 
Day decline, but are still not particularly 
satisfactory. Weekly figures of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association show current 
loadings back up around 760,000 cars per 
week but still somewhat short of the high 
mark for 1931 set in the week ended May 
2nd, at 775,000 cars. 

It seems quite probable, however, that if 
ordinary seasonal trends are followed, the 
weekly figures will shortly pass that pre- 
vious peak and set up a new high for the 
present year. In spite of such an outlook, 
car loading figures are still running any- 
where from 125,000 to 175,000 cars per 
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week below last year, and from 25 to 30 
per cent. below the peak of 1929. 

Loadings of revenue freight this far in 
1931 stand around 16,000,000 cars, com- 
pared with a little over 19,000,000 cars in 
the same period of last year and with over 
21,000,000 to the same date in 1929. This is 
a drop of 19 per cent. from last year and 
a decline of over 25 per cent. in the past 
two years. 


R EAL progress has been made during 
the past month in the movement for 
increased freight rates on domestic rail- 
way systems. A good deal of rapid or- 
ganization among the individual roads has 
been done since the Interstate Commerce 
Commission refused to conduct its own 
independent investigation nearly six weeks 
ago. Practically all of the Class 1 systems 
are now working as a unit for higher rates. 
They have set their goal at a flat increase 
of 15 per cent. over the present rate sched- 
ules allowed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

An appeal for this advance in rates has 
been finally placed before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and action is hoped 
for before the end of this summer. Such 
hopes presume a more rapid rate of move- 
ment than the I. C. C. generally shows on 
such matters. 

There will probably be a good deal of 
consideration before any final answer is 





given. It is by no means certain that an 
increase will be allowed, but the railroads 
would probably be very happy to accept a 
10 per cent. increase or even only a 5 per 
cent. advance in place of their petition for 
a rise of 15 per cent. A 


ROM a fundamental and_ practical 

standpoint, the rate increase would not 
seem to be needed quite so definitely by 
the railroads as some regulation of their 
rapidly growing competitors. Rate in- 
creases will certainly not tend to increase 
traffic and it is loss of traffic through 
trucks and other compe’ .ng c riers rather 
than low rates which is at the bottom of 
the current unsatisfactory profit situation 
in the American railway field. 

Progress has appeared a little more rapid 
also in the matter of hastening railway con- 
solidation on the Eastern trunk lines. The 
Eastern systems have completed plans for 
filing with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission some new and more complete de- 
tails of the consolidation aims in their ter- 
ritory. 

The recent meeting of the Eastern ex- 
ecutives has solved most of the important 
points in the trunk line controversy, includ- 
ing a compromise disposition of the Lehigh 
Valley and Virginian Railroads. 


LABOR 
and WAGES 


Employment Trend Irregu- 
lar but Satisfactory as 
Wage Cuts Continue 


LTHOUGH there has been a small 
A drop in employment figures here 

and there throughout the country, 
such declines have been slight and largely 
of a seasonal nature. In general the situa- 
tion appears to be improving in some lines 
and losing ground in others, but the total 
result is more or less of a stand-off, with 
the complete picture holding its own and 
not getting any worse. 

Compared with the satisfactory situation 
in actual employment, the wage status con- 
tinues in the direction of further deflation 
and readjustment in line with allied eco- 
nomic streams. As has previously been 
noted in this section, employment remun- 
eration cuts have been going forward bit 
by bit but without much publicity, despite 
the unquestioned fact that employers are 
generally keeping their wage levels higher 
at this time than in any previous American 
business depression. 


HE American Federation of Labor has 
issued a report estimating that Amer- 
ican workers received during the first 
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three months of 131 from $2,500,000,000 to 
$3,000,000,000 less than their incomes in 
the same period 'of 1929, two years ago. 
The reductions included unemployment, 
wage cutting, par; time work and so forth. 
Meanwhile, in New York State, a bureau 
reports only nine,advances in wage scales 
during recent moths, compared with 185 
reductions. 

Unemployment in New York State in- 
creased 1.9 per cent. during the month of 
May, according tq a report recently issued. 
In New York city unemployment increased 
4 per cent. over the same month of last 
year. Payrolls during May for the whole 
of New York State showed a drop of 3.3 
per cent. from 1930. The decline in earn- 
ings for the month is reported greater than 
at any time since 1923. 


EANWHILE, Government figures 

for the-entire nation are more favor- 
able. The Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ports a decrease of less than 1 per cent. in 
total employment and payroll figures dur- 
ing the month of May as compared with 
April, resulting from the combined figures 
for 15 major industrial groups. The de- 
crease in employment for manufacturing 
industries during May is a seasonal expec- 
tation, but the deciine this year was slight- 
ly less than normal, indicating a favorable 
development. 

Higher employment in May over April 
was shown in the power, light, water, dye- 
ing and cleaning groups. Manufacturing 
declined one half per cent. and larger de- 
clines were shown in mining, canning and 
petroleum production. Increases in both em- 
ployment and earnings were shown in five 
of the twelve groups of manufacturing in- 
dustries, including food, lumber, tobacco, 
glass and vehicles. The greatest increase 
in employment for the month was 8 per 
cent. in the woolen and worsted goods in- 
dustry, but this advance is largely seasonal. 

Labor troubles have been simmering for 
the past month or more in the coal fields 
of Ohio and Pennsylvania. Small strikes 
are now in progress at isolated points in 
both states, but the Pittsburgh district has 
the largest strike, involving more than 10,- 
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000 men. Toward the close of June, efforts 
were being made to keep the strikes from 
spreading into larger territories. 


PRICES 


Fluctuations Narrow and 

Firmest in Some Time. 

Cotton Shows Good Ad- 
vance 


OMMODITY price movements have 
C, quieted down considerably during 

the past month and have been alter- 
nately strong and weak. The resulting 
picture, however, is a favorable one, be- 
cause grain prices are practically un- 
changed from the early part of June, while 
cotton quotations have improved definitely 
and appreciably. 


Commodity Price Indexes 
2 Wks. Year 


Latest Ago Ago 
Dnn’s Index ...... 149.419 152.525 177.736 
Bradstreet’s ....... 8.9134 9.2291 10.9393 


Bureau of Lobor .. 71.3 73.3 89.1 


Despite firmness in agricultural prices, 
there has been enough irregularity and 
weakness in other individual classifications 
to hold the various commodity price in- 
dexes low. The monthly figures continue 
to show further decline to new low levels 
in the past 17 years, but the latest declines 
have not been large, and suggest that the 
sharp downward movement may be round- 
ing off into a bottom formation. 

The Irving Fisher weekly index of 
wholesale commodity prices has continued 
its decline for the twelfth consecutive 
week and has dropped slightly into new 
low ground since 1913, or the lowest in 
the past eighteen years. Based upon the 
1926 average prices as 100, the current 
index number set its lowest record at just 
below 70, compared with around 78 in 
June, and 87 a year ago. 


| peacningg weather reports and foreign 
news regarding crop plantings have 
been largely responsible for an erratic 
movement in wheat prices and the other 
grains during the past month. In recent 
weeks, however, the movements have been 
in a comparatively narrow range and 
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prices have been firmed up by reports of 
poorer anticipated crops and drought con- 
ditions in portions of the United States 
and Canada. 

Strength and weakness have alternated 
in mild degree in the Chicago market, but 
the latest prices for wheat, corn, oats and 
the lesser grains show practically no 
change from quotations current in the early 
part of the past month. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 
2 





s. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
Wheat, December .... $ .61% $ .61% $ 81 
Corn, December ...... 46% 467% Pe 4 | 
Oats, December ...... 29 .29 38 
Cotton, December .... 9.37 8.87 13.90 
MME Gana a ceanncinases 4.75 4.75 5.55 
a Se soe ©6 .06%4 ee 
Sugar, Gran. wees 0445 0435 .0470 
Beef, Family ......... 12.75 13.00 26.50 
Iron, 2A. PMR. . cccese 17.26 17.26 19.76 
Steel, Pittsburgh .... 29.00 30.00 31.00 
eS SR eae 3.75 3.75 5.40 
EI Sa. Ubaddicwiasscas 8.00 8.50 11.75 
Zinc, E. St. Louis.... 3.35 2.35 4.45 
WN. Guandawkndcckcaeasen) GEO 22.40 29.75 
ORROE saseciscsae cess 6.25 6.10 11.80 
re 113 113 .143 
a So eer res 25 25 1.18 


Cotton, on the other hand, has enjoyed 
a definite advance under the stimulus of 
prospects for a smaller crop than had been 
anticipated, and advance indications that 
crops throughout the world, and particu- 
larly in the United States, will be of a 
poorer quality than for many years past. 

The usual reports of weevil infestation 
are also beginning to have their effect on 
sentiment and there seems to be a definite 
possibility that boll weevil damage will be 
higher this year than for many seasons 
past. Buying has been fairly brisk in 
Liverpool and in the domestic markets and 
latest quotations for cotton show gains of 
anywhere from $3 to $6 per bale in the past 
two or three weeks. 


hw metal markets rave been irregular 
but steadier. Steel prices are fairly 
spotty, but declines in some sections have 
been offset by the definite trend toward 
higher quotations from the larger com- 
panies. Higher prices for steel are thus 
far more an aspect of future specifications 
than actual current levels, but they at least 
indicate stubborn resistance to any further 
decline. 









Where business is des- 
ignated as “good” in this 
map, it is actually good 
now and not merely good 
by comparison with a 
month or a year ago. 

The factors considered 
are: Agriculture, industry, 
employment, trade, money 
and credit conditions. 


Map for June 1, 1931 
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AVIATION 


Lindberghs Go Via Alaska. 


Many Atlantic Flights 
Waiting. Production De- 
clines 


or less studded with eager airplanes 

and flyers waiting impatiently to be 
off on their attempts at non-stop flights 
across the Atlantic Ocean. Weather con- 
ditions were negative during most of the 
past month but have improved more re- 
cently, and give promise of fairer sailing. 

Much interest has settled around the 
flight of Miss Ruth Nichols, who has had 
her plane newly constructed for her under 
the supervision of Clarence D. Chamber- 
lin. Her course was set from New York 
to St. John, N. B., Canada, and thence 
across the North Atlantic. 

Col. and Mrs. Lindbergh have again 
come back to the front pages as they com- 
piete their plans for a new goodwill flight 
tou China, Japan and the Far East. Four 
possible routes sailing westward across the 
Pacific Ocean have been considered, but 
Col. Lindbergh appears finally to have de- 
cided to follow the Great Northern Circle 
route. 

This route would cut across Hudson 
Bay and Point Barrow, Alaska, over Ber- 
ing Strait and the Aleutian Islands to Asia, 
and from there down the Eastern coast to 
Tokyo and China. The entire flight will 
cover about 12,000 miles and will be made 
in a new Lockheed plane fitted with pon- 
toons. This plane is equipped with a 
single 700 h.p. motor and is capable of a 
speed of more than three miles per minute. 

The famous Dornier flying boat, DO-X, 
has been welcomed at Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
and is proceeding up the coast of South 
America in slow stages. It is quite prob- 
able that the plane will be seen in the 
United States within the next month or 
s¢ 


Te: Atlantic seaboard is still more 


The 1931 National Reliability Air Tour 
is scheduled to leave the Ford airport July 
4th. More than twenty airplanes have al- 
ready entered the tour and many more 
are expected. The tour will last about 
three weeks and will include stops at many 
important cities, covering a flight distance 
of between 6,000 and 7,000 miles. 


* the first four months of this year 491 
commercial planes, valued at $2,205,- 
626 without engines, were produced and 
479, with a value of $2,430,254, were sold, 
according to the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce of America, Inc. In the cor- 
responding period last year 703 commer- 
cial planes were produced, valued at $4,- 
255,609 without engines, and 694, valued 
at $3,860,654, were sold. 

While both production and sales were 
below last year, there has been a decided 
increase since January this year, the Cham- 
ber reports. Of the total manufactured 
in the first four months this year 59 were 
produced in January, 88 in February, 148 
in March and 196 in April. There were 
55 commercial airplanes sold in January, 
80 in February, 157 in March and 187 in 
April. Eighteen fewer units were manu- 
factured this year in the last month of the 
120-day period than in 1930, and 50 fewer 
planes were delivered. 


A TOTAL of 417,505 persons were pas- 
sengers on the domestic and foreign 
scheduled air lines of American operators 














Marks of 
Good Management 


THE most essential characteristic of manage- 
ment is organization. If management is right 
its organization is right. No need to go further 
to find the qualities that make for success. 









Personality shows on the surface. Spirit and 
morale can not be hidden. Every detail of 
business transactions expresses their presence, 
or their absence. 














No greater tragedy in business life than the 
failure of able, honest and potentially suc- 
cessful men. Modern Accountancy sees these 
failures often and emphasizes them as quite 
unnecessary. Success is not to the superman 
alone. Most often it comes from a right con- 
cept of organization and the application of a 
well-ordered plan. Every day, normal busi- 
ness intelligence discovers, and understands 
better these truths; and so is achieving more 
fully the results that mark good management. 
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AN INVITATION 


The Shawinigan Water & Power Company 
invites your inquires regarding the advan- 
tages of locating your particular industry 
within its territory. Address 






Nt Department of Development 
The Shawinigan Water & Power Company 


Power Building « Craig Street West 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
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UNLIGHT filtering Your organization, too, can be 
through Victoria Vene- more productive with Victoria 

tian Blinds is soft, restful Venetians at the windows. Ask 

i and profitable. for descriptive folder, “Better 


i In hundreds of thousands Daylight”. 
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| of offices these better The Bostwick-Goodell Co. 
- blinds are paying divi- Blinds since 1894 
dends both in comfort Norwalk, Ohio 
e Representatives in Principal Cities 
and accomplishment. 
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Mr. Purmort has increased 


his space in FORBES 50% 


You hear a whole lot about decreased advertis- 
ing appropriations these days. 


Here is what C. A. L. Purmort, President, The 
Central Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Co., 
writes: 


“Direct returns last year from both 
buyers and insurance men convinced 
us that ‘Forbes’ was doing—satisfac- 
torily—the part of the job assigned 
to it, and we heartily approved our 
full schedule for ‘Forbes’ tor 1931.” 


A 50% increase in space was the result of 
Mr. Purmort’s 1930 advertising in FORBES 


brings results 


F q) R B EK % because it reaches 


THE DECISION MARKET OF BUSINESS AMERICA 























during 1930, more than twice as many pas- 
sengers as were carried by the scheduled 
air transport companies in 1929, according 
te the Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 


ment of Commerce. Comparison with 
1929 follows: 


1930 1929 
Miles flown .............. 36,945,203 25,141,499 
PORNO, oiii60 5sceisaann 417,505 173,405 
Mat (Hounds) <..<....5i00s 8,324,255 7,772,014 
Express (pounds) ........ 2,869,255 1,866,879 


SHIPPING 


European Lines Having a 

Slim Passenger Season. 

U. S. Foreign Trade at 
New Low 


HE trans-Atlantic passenger lines 

: are just about at the peak ot their 

Eastbound summer traffic, but that 
peak is very much below the seasonal peaks 
of previous years, and consequently more 
is beginning to be heard of the depression 
in the shipping industry. 

Cargo freights are running low, of 
course, but do not have such decided fluc- 
tuations as passenger traffic. Many of the 
ocean lines also are able to make up a bit 
on low freight revenue if they have a good 
Passenger season. This summer is prov- 
ing a bad one in both lines, as has been 
previously predicted in this section. 


OMPLAINTS are coming in heavily 

not only from the steamship com- 
panies but from the usual European tourist 
centres that Americans are not traveling 
there this summer. That was a foregone 
conclusion due to the general business de- 
pression, but it has probably been abetted 
to a considerable degree by the rapid rise 
of the short cruise epidemic, which has 
been mentioned repeatedly in previous is- 
sues. 

The Leviathan, of the United States 
Line, is the largest and latest of the trans- 
Atlantic liners to go in for the short cruise 
business, and it will make its first trip to 
Halifax on July 23rd. Contrary to the usual 
custom on such short cruises, however, the 
Leviathan will maintain its class distinc- 
tions instead of turning all classes into 
one huge cabin boat. White Star has 
also joined the crowd and plans Halifax 
cruises for both the Majestic and Olym- 
pic. 

The French Line is the latest to make 
public its penury. The French Govern- 
ment has finally recognized the need for 
emergency financial relief for both the 
French and the Fabre Line. In the case 
of the French Line, plans call for imme- 
diate appropriation by the Government of a 
$12,000,000 subsidy in the form of an ad- 
vance on the mail contract. Such an ad- 
vance would enable the French Line to 
continue its operations and construction 
work on its new 70,000 ton express liner 
which is now being constructed in its ship- 
yards at St. Nazaire. 


—_— trade in May reached a low 
level at $205,000,000, a drop of 
$9,888,000 from the April total of $214,- 
888,000, according to preliminary figures 
reported by the Department of Commerce. 

The month’s shipments were $115,000,- 
000 below the $320,034,000 recorded for the 
same month last year and less than half 
of the May record of $422,557,000 reached 
in 1928. 

The decline in export trade, it is indi- 
cated by the department’s figures, did not 
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indicate further recession in world condi- 
tions but merely reflected the seasonal 
trend, records showing that it is usual 
for May exports to be considerably under 
those of the preceding month, this condi- 
tion having prevailed annually since 1927. 

Import trade also registered a decline 
from $185,744,000 in April to $182,000,000 
last month, but did not reach the low of 
$174,946,000 recorded in February. 

Compared with May, 1930, the month 
showed a loss of $102,683,000 from the 
$284,683,000 then recorded and, as in the 
case of exports, was less than half of the 
May high of $400,149,000 registered in 
1929. 

import trade, it is shown, also usually 
slackens up in May, the decline this year 
being considerably less than usual. 


U.S. STEEL UNFILLED ORDERS zm SEASONAL DECLINE 
4:60 MILLIONS of TONS 
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Our steadily dwindling foreign trade is 
registering an effect upon the trade bal- 
ance, the excess of exports in May be- 
ing only $23,000,000 compared with $35,- 
351,000 in May, 1930, and only $193,739,- 
000 for the five months ended with May, 
against $295,374,000 for the same period 
last year. 

The full effect of world depression is 
evidenced in the department’s figures. For 
the eleven months of the current fiscal year 
exports were $2,897,230,000, compared with 
$4,980,270,000 for the first eleven months 
of the fiscal year 1929, which closed short- 
ly before the market crash, while imports 
were $2,260,952,000, compared with $3,393,- 
484,000, a loss of more than $2,000,000,000 
in exports and nearly $1,700,000,000 in im- 


ports. 


HIPBUILDING in the United States 

continues to gain in volume of work 
under way. As of May 1, last, the five 
largest yards were building 22 merchant 
vessels of the passenger and combination 
type and five tankers, having an aggre- 
gate gross tonnage of $321,900. At the 
beginning of this year, 18 merchant vessels 
and eight tankers were under construction, 
with a gross tonnage of 306,100. 

Of the new vessels definitely required 
to be built under the provisions of mail 
contracts, seven have been delivered and 
31 are to be built within the next few 
years. In addition, 33 vessels now in op- 
eration must be reconditioned or replaced 
by new tonnage. 

The dollar value of unfinished work in 
the country’s shipyards as of May 1 ap- 
proximated $61,000,000 for merchant ves- 
sels and $32,000,000 for Government ves- 
sels. Comparative figures for January 1, 
last, were $65,000,000 and $25,000,000, re- 
spectively. The Government recently 
awarded a contract for a cruiser to the 
New York Shipbuilding Co. 









INTERNATIONAL 
PAPER and POWER 
COMPANY 


¥ 


IN THE PAST SIX YEARS, power and utility 
assets of the International Group have in- 
creased from $10,000,000 to $43 5,000,000, 
and now constitute over 60% of the total 
consolidated capital assets of International 
Paper and Power Company and its subsid- 
iaries. 

The annual report of International Paper 
and Power Company, covering operations 
of the Company and its subsidiaries for the 
year 1930 and including a comprehensive 
map showing location, kind, and number 
of plants and properties, is now ready for 
distribution. It is of particular value to 
the investor desiring to obtain complete 
and up-to-date information on the Com- 
pany’s progress and prospects. 


A copy of the annual report of Interna- 
tional Paper and Power Company may 
be had, without charge, by addressing 


¥ 


INTERNATIONAL 


PAPER and POWER SECURITIES, Inc. 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 
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MONEY 
and BANKING 


U. 8S. Gold Stock Sets New 

World Record. Brokers’ 

Loans Decline Further. 

Losses on Called Bonds 

HERE have been no great changes 

i in the money’ market throughout 

the past month despite the usual 

record turnover of funds around the mid- 

die of June. There was a barely percep- 

tible firming up before that period, followed 

by an immediate reaction. Important in- 

terest rates are practically unchanged as 

regards their posted quotations, but if 

there has been any change during the past 

month the tendency seems to have been 
inclined toward still lower levels. 


Current Interest Rates 


Two Wks Year 
Latest ago ago 


NORE cncccce 5<05e 14% 14% 2% 
60-90 day time ........+- 14% 1% 3 
Commercial paper ...... 2 2 3% 
New York rediscount. .. 1% 1y% 242 


International movements resulting partly 
from trade and partly from unusual condi- 
tions in other parts of the world have at- 
tracted a little more attention than usual 
to the gold movement during the past 
month. Imports have continued fairly 
heavy, with indications, however, that they 
will not run quite as large in the past 
month as they did in May, when gold im- 
ports to the port of New York reached the 
highest month’s total in four years at near- 
ly $61,000,000. 
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Falling exchange rates in Canada have 
finally had the effect of releasing some gold 
imports from the Dominion into the United 
States. This is largely a seasonal move- 
ment, however, with the balance of pay- 
ments running against Canada, and the 
amount imported from across the northern 
boundary has not been particularly large. 


O NE of the most important changes, 

which did not include the actual trans- 
portation of gold, was the reduction in ear- 
markings in this country for foreign ac- 
count by more than $41,000,000 in a single 
day toward the close of the month. While 
no official statements were made, it is gen- 
erally assumed that the release of this re- 
cord amount of earmarked gold was for 
the account of Germany and was a contin- 
uation of Reichstag measures to bolster its 
foreign exchange market. 

The action had the effect of increasing 
the gold supply of the United States by 
that amount, and added to the already large 
proportion of world gold held by this coun- 
try. As of the beginning of June, mone- 
tary gold of the United States reached a 
new high record at around $4,800,000,000. 
This was a gain of $71,000,000 in a single 
month and more than $300,000,000 in a 


single year, and is the highest record for 
actual gold holdings ever reported in civil- 
ized history for a single nation. 


HE trend in brokers’ loans continues 

definitely downward and there have 
been only about twelve weekly increases in 
such loans out of the past fifty-two weeks. 
The latest figures reported by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York show total 
loans to brokers at considerably below $1,- 
500,000,000 compared with nearly $4,000,- 
000,000 a year ago. The latest figure shows 
a drop of around $70,000,000 in a single 
week and compares with the high record 
for all time set up in October, 1929, at 
over $6,800,000,000. 


HE ‘Treasury Department has again 

called the attention of American in- 
vestors to the fact that there are still many 
millions of dollars of 3% per cent. notes 
still outstanding. Such notes were called 
March 15, 1931, and holders are losing in- 
terest on their principal through their 
negligence, since interest on these notes 
ceased as of their called date. 

Through carelessness or for other rea- 
sons, investors have failed to redeem these 
securities. Besides the Treasury notes $7,- 
073,150 of the Third Liberty, which ma- 
tured in 1928, and $4,242,000 of the Sec- 
ond Liberty called in 1927, are outstanding 
with a corresponding loss of interest to 
investors. 

The total outstanding public debt upon 
which interest has ceased amounts to $71,- 
359,000. Of that $1,640,500 matured prior 
to April, 1917. The outstanding public debt 
without interest remains at a fairly even 
level. Old security gradually comes in but 
the amount is kept up by the fact that se- 
curities recently redeemable are not pre- 
sented. 

The loss to investors on the whole out- 
standing debt upon which interest has 
ceased is about $2,000,000 annually. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
have been irregular but slightly lower in 
recent weeks. Comparisons with last year 
are a little more favorable, however, since 
the weekly figures in 1930 were generally 
on the decline. Latest weekly reports show 
such clearings running less than $4,000,000,- 
000 per week below 1930. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





1931 1930 
i eC: re $5,730,563,000  $8,201,530,000 
NER Spciewascncvas 472,566,000 519, 
Philadelphia ......... 466,115,000 525,565,000 
CACVOIRME .ccsiesssscas 517,863,000 705,840,000 
CS SS: ger 261,553,000 301,964,000 
CEREME a'dias ‘aiccaatee 218,078,000 250,017,000 
SIMONI 5 sicins.4-6% owns 1,084,717,000 1,445,257,000 
oo Sree 226,545,000 284,554,000 
Minneapolis ...... .. 147,772,000 178,306,000 
Le > eee 236,732,000 314,573,000 
Ry ee 156,148,000 187,505,000 
San Francisco ..... 578,629,000 800,151,000 
OM: eeSkad- Soasen $10,097,281,000 $13,793,781,000 


COTTON 
and GRAIN 


Weather Conditions Un- 

favorable with New 

Droughts in U. S. and 

Canada. Spring Wheat 
Yields Low 


EATHER conditions throughout 

\ \ the agricultural districts. of this 
country have been only fair dur- 

ing the past month. While the drought of 
last year has been relieved by spring rains 


in most of the districts, conditions are 
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again approaching drought proportions 
throughout sections of eastern Montana, 
North Dakota, Oregon and Washington. 

The major portion of the prairie prov- 
inces of Canada appears to be in more 
critical drought condition than the most 
important agricultural districts of the 
United States. Canadian grain territory 
has already suffered irreparable damage 
for this season, and unless the drought is 
broken at an early date the Canadian crop 
is going to be seriously reduced. 


1 Department of Agriculture in its 
latest report estimates the condition 
of the spring wheat crop in the United 
States at a new low record in the history 
of the Crop Reporting board. As of June 
1, 1931, spring wheat condition was placed 
at only 67.9 per cent. of normal. This 
compares with 85.7 per cent. at the same 
time last year and with better than 86 per 
cent. of normal for the ten year average on 
corresponding dates. 


WINTER WHEAT CROP STILL A RECORD 
650 f MILLIONS of BUSHELS 
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Condition of crops in general has been 
adversely affected in practically all lines, 
largely by deficient moisture. A drop from 
90 per cent. to only 84 per cent. in the 
estimated condition of the winter wheat 
crop has resulted in reducing the Govern- 
ment estimate on that yield to only 649 mil- 
lion bushels, compared with the May Ist es- 
timate of 653 million bushels. Even with 
this drop, however, the 1931 winter wheat 
crop is the largest on record in this coun- 
try and is still nearly 50 million bushels 
above last year’s yield. 


Senegal of the Census reports 466,- 
000 running bales of lint cotton con- 
sumed in the mills of the United States 
during the month of May. This shows a 
decline from the 509,000 bales consumed in 
the previous month and is still slightly be- 
low the 473,000 bales consumed in the 
coresponding month of last year. 


OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


Oil Output Advance May 
Be Checked. East Texas 
Estimated at Two Billions 
ETROLEUM.—The trend of output 
for crude petroleum in the United 
States continues irregular but generally 
toward higher levels. There have been 
enough general declines interspersed in re- 
cent weeks, however, to suggest that some 
semblance of order and control is again 
being brought out of the chaos and that 
crude oil output may be turning the corner 
downward once more after its rapid ad- 
vances thus far in the present year. 
The latest figures of the American Pe- 
troleum Institute show average daily crude 
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~ STROWGER 
HELP WHIRL THE WHEELS 


Get the Facts 
on these 
Strowger Products 


Besides Strowger Dial Telephone ; : 7 : ‘ 
Equipment—the accepted dial in Strowger products by industrial engineers and executives. 
telephone system for private or- 
ganizations and public systems 
alike — Automatic Electric Inc. tial elements of Strowger Dial Telephone Equipment. In appre- 
offers the following line of per- 
fected communication systems and 
equipment. Forinformationon any adoption of this equipment, manufacturers have formed the 
or all of them, use the coupon. 


Railway Communication and 






























OF INDUSTRY 


ca growing use of electrical communication and con- 
trol equipmentis reflected inthe increasing interest being shown 


Strowger relays and remote-control switches are the essen- 
ciation of the qualities which have led to the world-wide 


habit of consulting with the Strowger staff in all problems in- 


Signal Equipment volving communication or remote-control over wires. It is a 
Industrial Fire Alarm Systems : 
Code Signal Systems (Audible profitable habit, for Strowger apparatus comes to them ready 

and Visual) made —perfected —with all experimentation completed and all 
Supervisor's Boards for Power cate : 

Networks doubt as to reliability and long life completely removed. 


Municipal Fire Alarm Systems 


lactic Meee andl dian Wherever there is need for communication or remote-con- 








Systems trol over wires—in business organizations, industrial plants, 
Theatre Telephone and Signal J . i ies ; ‘ 
Systems railroads, public utilities, municipal departments or private 
— nee and Line ||| organizations — Strowger products should be given first con- 
est Sets | 
Watchmen’s Supervisory | sideration. For your own ultimate profit write for illustrated 
Systems || . — . . . : , 
Pe literature, mentioning, if possible, your particular line of interest. 
Recorders 


Relays, Remote-Control Switches 
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oil production estimated at 2,463,000 bar- 
rels per day. This is a drop of nearly 10,- 
000 barrels per day in a single week, but 
the figure is only about 12,000 barrels be- 
low the 1931 high set early in May, and 
shows a jump of nearly 400,000 barrels per 
day since the beginning of 1931. 


HE East Texas field continues to be 

the most troublesome factor in the 
entire domestic crude oil situation. Latest 
reports are that the railroad commission 
is not going to be in any hurry about set- 
tling on a final program for the East Texas 
curtailment until all interests have been 
heard. Individual groups of producers are 
getting together on a satisfactory basis for 
curtailment, but their plans are being 
strongly opposed by other operators. 

More than 20,000,000 barrels of oil had 
been recovered from the East Texas dis- 
trict up to June Ist, according to American 
Petroleum Institute figures. Experts now 
estimate that the total potential recovery 
from the present approved area of East 
Texas will be just under two billion bar- 
rels. Some of these estimates run as high 
as five million barrels. 


WASHINGTON 


Treasury Deficit Still Near 

a Billion. More Than That 

Paid in Veteran Loans. 
Hoover Campaign? 


NTEREST sstill centers to a large 
[ eecere around the condition of the 

Treasury and the year’s _ national 
deficit, although there has begun a revival 
of more political interest looking toward 
the early beginnings of the presidential 
campaigns for 1932. 

The fiscal year of the Federal Govern- 
ment for 1931 came to a close on June 15. 
No final reports will be ready for some 
time in the future, but on a basis of ad- 
vance estimates the Treasury deficit for 
the past fiscal year appears to have fallen 
moderately short of a billion dollars. Early 
indications are that the actual deficit will 
turn out to be somewhere around $950,- 
000,000, or the largest in many years. 


,_— INDEX STILL IRREGULAR 
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Applications for Veterans’ Loans have 
fallen off considerably but are still coming 
in on fairly heavy volume, and the grant- 
ing of such loans through action of the last 
Congress has been largely responsible for 
the year’s heavy governmental deficit. 
New loans are being granted at the rate of 
from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 per week. 
Over two million applications for such 
loans have come in and the total of loans 
thus far granted under the old and new 
Veteran Loan laws is around $1,150,000,- 
000, considerably more than the deficit of 
the Government for the past fiscal year. 





RESIDENT HOOVER has _ been 

credited by many commentators with 
starting his 1932 campaign for re-nomina- 
tion during the past month by various ges- 
tures toward publicity and a closer touch 
with the common people of the nation. 
The President, however, has placed no 
political inferences on his widely adver- 
tised speaking trip, which took place 
toward the close of the past month. 

Mr. Hoover made speeches at Indiana- 
polis, Indiana, Maryland, Ohio, and 
Springfield, Illinois, and during the trip 
his special train passed through or stopped 
at a great many other large cities through- 
out that section. His sudden reversal on 
the world debt situation was much more 
dramatic and to the point, both economical- 
ly and politically. It is discussed further 
in the next column, under international 
news. 


CANADA 


Agricultural Outlook Still 

Critical Due to New 

Drought Conditions. Busi- 
ness Irregular 


NDUSTRIAL conditions in the Domin- 
i] ion continue mixed and irregular, with 
some classifications suggesting that 
they have passed their lows and started a 
recovery, while others are still inclined to 
sag off further into new low ground. 
Steel production has been dropping, but 
a little less rapidly than might be expected 
from usual normal seasonal trends. Auto- 
mobile production has advanced steadily 
and more than doubled in the first four 
months of the year. Output has shown 
some declines in May and early June, but 
production is still going ahead at only 
about 25 per cent. below normal rate. The 
newsprint industry has increased its op- 
erations fairly steadily in 1931, but such 
operations are still unsatisfactory from a 
profit standpoint. 


HE agricultural outlook has been im- 

proved slightly by scattered rains 
throughout the Northwest growing prov- 
inces. The situation is still acute, how- 
ever, and possibilities continue for a serious 
crop failure in Canada, due to drought 
conditions. 

Early in the past month nearly 1,000 
sources of information placed the general 
condition of the wheat crop in Western 
Canada at only 75 per cent. of normal, 
compared with 96 per cent. at the same 
time last year, 90 per cent. in 1929, and 97 
rer cent. in 1928. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Problem of German Repa- 
ration and Allied War 
Debts Reopened by Ger- 


man Ultimatum and Hoo- 
ver Debt Moratorium 


Y far the most important problem 

in international politics and finance 

during the past month has been the 
German situation with regard to repara- 
tions and general fiscal reforms. Notice 
has previously been taken in this section 
of the probabilities for recent develop- 
ments. Last issue notice was taken of the 
German demand for some review of the 
entire Young Plan arrangement. Chan- 
cellor Bruening made it clear to the Brit- 
ish Prime Minister, and indirectly to the 
whole world, that Germany cannot con- 
tinue to uphold her financial status and 
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perform her world obligations in a fiscal 
way unless she gets some relief from the 
burden of the war debt. 

Herr Breuning’s steps have lately been 
his rashest and, verging on a dictatorship, 
he has precipitated a life and death gamble 
in German finances. His plea for aid was 
in itself admission of Germany’s weakened 
structure but foreign faith was  with- 
drawn more rapidly than he could have 
visioned. 

The flight of German capital increased, 
foreign credits were withdrawn, exchange 
suffered acutely despite a record advance 
from 5 to 7 per cent. in the Reichsbank 
discount rate, and on the very day when 
help came from abroad the Reichsbank 
was forced to curtail the normal free flow 
of credit in admission of the crisis, with 
a new near-panic following in Berlin. 


AG presumably on the serious ad- 
vices from abroad, perhaps chiefly 
from Secretary Mellon who was on the 
spot, President Hoover pledged the United 
States to a one-year moratorium, starting 
July 1st, 1931, on all payments of inter- 
Governmental debts, including principal 
and interest, provided the other world 
powers will agree to the general plan, and 
thus made a bid rivalling that of the late 
President Wilson for fame of international 
leadership. Come what may, it was prob- 
ably the most decisive and far-reaching 
proclamation which Mr. Hoover has made 
or will ever make. 
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It is too early to prophecy whether the 
Hoover debt plan will accomplish its pur- 
pose of avoiding immediately the threat- 
ened breakdown of Germany’s financial 
structure and its serious world repercus- 
sions, and the slower purpose of repair- 
ing confidence and forcing an early start 
of world recovery from depression. 

Despite the friends which Mr. Hoover 
has rallied to his plan, Congress may balk 
at concurrance and France, on whom has 
thus been thrown the burden of responsi- 
bility, will almost certainly ask revision 
of the plan. Its most important aspects 
are probably the change in the American 
attitude on the whole subject and the 
probability that Mr. Hoover’s plan is 
merely the opening toward further, more 
real and more permanent adjustment of the 
troublesome and thus-far unsatisfactorily 
settled problem of international reparations 
and world debt. 

Chancellor Bruening has certainly not 
accomplished all that he set out to do, but 
he has gone far. He has successfully 
met the greatest crisis that Germany 


has seen in a number of years past when 
he announced a new and drastic upward 
revision in taxes early in the past month. 
The first dangers of revolution under the 
new burden appear to have passed away 
and sentiment is reported improving. 
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a ... putting the whistles 


back to work ... 


THAT more men may have jobs, Christian Herald 
launches in the June issue a “Build Now” editorial cam- 
paign that will go to every church leader and every 
church-building architect in the country. 


On learning of this cam- 
paign, W. N. Doak, Secre- 
tary of Labor, said—“This 
plan inaugurated by Chris- 
tian Herald is a most laud- 
able one. The expansion 
of a church-building cam- 
paign at this time will not 
only supply the needed ed- 
ifices, but will contribute 
very much toward the ab- 
sorption of much’ unem- 
ployed building trades la- 
bor.” 





Quick to rally in every campaign for the public good, 
the church people will respond handsomely to this timely 
campaign. 


And when the whistles start blowing on building jabs 
the benefits will stretch back to the men who work in 
the shops and factories where building materials and 
equipment are produced. 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 


419 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Monthly ... 25c a Copy 





GRAHAM PATTERSON - - - Vice-President 








J. PAUL MAYNARD - - - Advertising Manager 
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of one little Idea. This book is full 
of just such ideas—ideas culled from 
the lives of men who faced and 
solved the same difficulties and prob- 
lems that beset you today. 


Taken from a Mine of 
PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 


The careers of such men as Judge Gary, 
John D. Rockefeller, Henry Ford, J. P. 
Morgan, Owen D. Young, Charles Schwab, 
and many others contain many valuable sug- 
gestions for your personal and business im- 
provement. Here are illuminating hints on 
such subjects as selling, investments, getting 
a job, directing employees, advertising, 
filling public wants, developing your per- 
sonality, how to a popular executive, 
modern fields of fortune-making, how to 
meet competition, etc., etc. “How to Get the 
Most Out of Business’ is worth its weight 
in gold to the man who wants to get ahead. 


Price $2.50 
A Companion Book by the Same Author 
Forbes’ Epigrams 


A Thousand Thoughts on Life 
and Business 


Price $2.00 





Sent on Approval 


We shall be glad to send you one or both 
of these books for examination. Just mail 
the coupon below, and the books will be sent 
to you promptly. After five days, you 
may send payment or return them to us. 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc. 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
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“However, the men in control of the 
average business institution are beginning 
to realize that unusual opportunities for 
savings exist in the haulage department of 
their business. They are awakening to 
the fact that there are ways and means 
of reducing transportation expense. 

“Incidentally, the necessity for ‘digging 
in’ to eliminate inefficiency, has put most 
executives in a state of mind that causes 
them to challenge everything. Former 
methods, as well as proposed improve- 
ments, must run the gauntlet of construc- 
tive criticism. To my way of thinking, the 
depression period has been a blessing to 
American business men. It has forced 
everybody to become more efficient and sc 
has brought great benefit to all of us.” 


An Individual Problem. 


H. H. Franklin, president, Frank- 
lin Automobile Company, Syracuse, 
New York: 


oT HERE is a great difference between 
bring-back and come-back when ap- 

plied to the growth of business beyond 
current levels. The first implies that the 
individual has something to do about it; 
the last implies that something is just 
going to happen to make things good again. 
“In my opinion, the responsibility for 
business improvement is largely up to the 
individual. It is pinned so closely to sales- 
manship that I would say the upturn will 
come when personal effort is sufficiently 


the situation. 

“The causes of these big ups and downs 
in business are varied. ‘The most out- 
standing single influence lies in the work- 
ings of the credit system, under which 
modern business is conducted, plus the 
tendency of human nature to go to ex- 
tremes. F 

“We have now had a protracted period 
of sub-normal demand. Shortages have 
been revealed in numerous lines. 

“As an offset to this improvement, we 
have a continued lagging in construction 
industries and further declines in prices of 
many basic raw materials so that, without 
going to great length, the situation may 
be said to be a stand-off with business 
proceeding approximately at a level and 
thus forming a broad bottom preliminary 
to the next major upturn. A careful re- 
view of all the factors leads us to the 
opinion that the turn is not far off. 

“Money is easy; to become fully effec- 
tive there must, of course, be an increased 
volume of new financing both here and 
abroad, but, after our security markets be- 
come stabilized, it may reasonably be ex- 
pected that this will set in. 

“As stated above, demand has now been 
sub-normal for an extended period. On 
the average, we need about so much of 
the goods and services that the world of- 
fers and we can defer this amount of buy- 
ing for only a limited time. When in- 
creased demand sets in, as it already has 
in the lines mentioned, it gives rise to 
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Inventions 


Keeping Tabs on Your Motors—Easy Way to Know 
W ood’s Moisture—Makes Moving Shaft “Stand Still” 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


NOW WHEN MOTORS RUN. 

The manufacturer’s problem of 
overhead means longer hours for ma- 
chines, they say (see page 16). And, of 
course, more use during the hours of 
use. Hence, instruments for checking 
up on the idle time of machines have 
increasing importance. If you have 
motor-driven machinery (alternating 
current), you can now meter the minutes 
it actually works—and learn how much 
of the time it doesn’t. A synchronous 
motor in the meter does the trick. When 
the machine motor runs, so does the 
meter motor. Stop the machine, you 
stop the meter.... This very same 
meter, by the way, can be used as a 
check on electrical refrigerators (see 
The $s in Inventions, April 1, 1931, 
Page 43). 


IME-SAVER FOR WOOD INDUS- 

TRIES. How moist is lumber? To 
the lumber user who wants his product 
to endure, it is extremely important to 
know. Too moist, it is likely to shrink. 
Too dry, it may swell. 

In past, the typical method of learning 
the moisture content of any piece of 
timber or board was to cut off and ana- 
lyze a sample. A complicated process. 

Now, it seems, there is a quick and 
painless way. The worker taps his wood 
with a hammer from the face of which 
two stainless metal electrodes extend. 
A dial is turned; two neon tubes flash 
red when the moisture content is indi- 
cated on the dial. In too bright sunlight 
a buzzer can be used instead of the 
lights. Depth or direction of the ham- 
mer blow is said to have no effect on 
the accuracy of the test. 


INC-ED LUMBER. Speaking of 

lumber. Readers have recently 
shown interest in methods for preserv- 
ing it in use. One method now advo- 
cated is treatment of lumber with zinc 
chloride under pressure. The result is 
protection not only against decay but 
also from attacks of termites (“white 
ants”), which are said now to be active 
in 36 States. 


APKIN INSPECTOR. What won't 

the electric eye do next? More 
and more manufacturers find it fitting 
into their problems. Here’s a Mid- 
western manufacturer of paper napkins 
who has put the electric eye to work to 
see that his product gets folded precisely 
in the center, with edges even. The eye 
watches the edges of the paper roll as 
it speeds past and into the folder. If 
any deviation occurs, signal lights warn 
the operator. One color of light indi- 
cates a slip to one side, another color 
shows a slide toward the other. 


TOP AND LOOK WITHOUT STOP- 
PING. Not movies, but “stoppies,” 
they call them. Want to take a careful 





look at a shaft, a wheel, or anything 
else that is revolving at high speed? 
There’s a way, now, that quite a few 
automotive engineers are said to be 
using. 

Everyone knows that one impression 
made on the retina carries forward to 
the next, if the interval is slight. This 
is the physiological principle which 
makes moving pictures possible. What 
happens between the passing of two 
pictures in a series, the eye does not see. 

The secret of the “stoppie” is to set 
a light that goes on and off at precisely 
the right instant, so that, having illumi- 
nated a given point on a revolving 
wheel or shaft, it flashes off until the 
same exact point comes round again. 
The result is that the eye sees the point 
under examination precisely as if it 
were standing still.’ 

Stroboglow is the technical name of 
the apparatus. 


ORE JOBS FOR STEEL. Six new 
uses for structural steel are being 
boosted by the American Institute of 
Steel Construction, Inc. Three of them 
(battledeck steel floors, steel frames for 
residences, steel road guards) have been 
described in this department. The other 
three are steel dams—said to be more 
curable and practical than any other 
type of dam; steel H-columns for use in 
place of wooden piling—which have 
been successfully tried out for both 
bridge and building foundations; and 
steel for exterior building walls. 
Perhaps, after all, we haven’t reached 
the real Age of Steel. 


EW MATERIALS. Another step 

in color use. Bright green, red 
(what color you will) handles for the 
wife’s kitchen gas range are now made 
of a special phenol resin. .. . They used 
to make gas cells for dirigibles, the Los 
Angeles included, out of goldbeaters’ 
skin, which is composed of small por- 
tions of the intestines of cattle. The 
Akron, almost ready to start now, has 
half its cells made from a rubber-im- 
pregnated fabric over which paraffin has 
been spread. The other half will test a 
still newer idea, a “gelatin-latex.” 


AR LOADING NEWS. July 1, a 
new device for anchoring automo- 
biles into freight cars comes on the 
market. Four parallel metal slots are 
inserted into the car floor, two for each 
front-and-back pair of automobile 
wheels. To these slots the various ele- 
ments of bracing are fitted so quickly 
that loading and unloading will be 
speedier than before (65 to 75 per cent. 
less time needed, is the claim). 
Readers may feel free to write Mr. Hos- 
kins, in care of Forses, for further infor- 
mation about any of the items which ap- 
pear in his department, or for any related 
information that may mean $ and ¢ to a 
reader or his company. 
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name... 
n address 


Visitors’, and New Yorkers have found 
that Hotel Lincoln lives up to the rugged 
traditions of a great name in a loca- 
tion famous for its convenience to every- 
thing ... business ... theatres... shops. 


1400 ROOMS 
1400 BATHS 


For For 
$ 3 = One $ 4 = 7 Two 
Weekly & Monthly Rates Substantially Less. 


*Lincoln Guests include 73,533 from New England; 
54,990 from Pennsylvania; 117,450 from New York; 
14,015 from Ohio; 14,558 from Illinois; 13,049 from 
the South; 44,690 from the Middle West; 17,630 
from the Pacific Coast and 6,517 from Canada. 


NEW YORK'S NEW 


HOTEL 
LINCOLN 


Telephone Lackawanna 1400 
Eighth Ave., 44th to 45th Streets 
Times Square + NEW YORK 





the New Security 
Salesmanship 


FINAL lines in a great chapter of Financial 
History. Perhaps already the beginning of 
a new. 


NEW problems in security selling. Time 
for courage and imagination. 

REWARDS for the fellow who gets in step. 
Poor days for those rooted to the past. 


A LITTLE more of craftsmanship; a little 
less of craftiness. 


Babson Institute 


through its systematized Training for Secu- 
rity Salesmen has put so many fellows in 
the front ranks of Security Sales Progress 
and Kept Them There that it feels confi- 
dent it can do the same for you. 


Security Salesmanship—The Profession— 
our free booklet, will perhaps give you a 
much needed new viewpoint. Send for this 
booklet B202 today. 


Babson Institute, 


(Extension Division) 


Babson Park, 
Mass. 





BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY! 
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READING 


The Successful 
Control of Profits 


By WALTER RAUTENSTRAUCH 


The business book of the hour! Deals with 
the emergencies of today. A practical guide 
for charting present and future operations. 
Will help you in the solution of many per- 
plexing problems. Factory Costs—Budgets— 
Measuring the Result of Operations—Deter- 
mining the Maximum Earning Capacity of 
Your Business, Etc. 

234 pages 


Business 
Fundamentals 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


If anybody knows the ABC of business, 
Roger W. Babson is the man. This book 
gives the definite principles and rules for 
business success in clear, practical language. 
Over 30,000 copies of this book have been sold. 
286 pages 2. 


How to Finance 
Home Life 


By ELWOOD LLOYD, IV 


Here is a simple, easy, systematic way of 
managing the home as efficiently as the fac- 
tory or office. It shows how ito live well and 
yet provide for an independent old age. This 
book should be part of the standard equipment 
of all home owners. 

247 pages 


Men Who Are 
Making America 


By B. C. FORBES 


This book gives you the life stories of fifty 
of America’s foreniost _— and financial 
leaders of today. Mr. Forbes has persuaded 
some of our most silent men to make inter- 
esting confessions about themselves—how they 
rose from obscurity to leadership. A book of 
intimate details. Fifty full page photographs. 
242 pages $3.00 


FOR FREE EXAMINATION 


We shall be glad to send you these books 
for five days’ free examination. Just mail the 
coupon below, and the books will be sent to 
you promptly. After five days you may send 
payment or return them to us. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 
INCORPORATED 


724231 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., Inc., 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Send me the books checked: [J After five 
days I will send you my remittance or return 
them. [J Enclosed is check for $........... 
The Successful Control of Profits, $3.00 
How to Finance Home Life, $2.50 
Business Fundamentals, $2.00 
Men Who Are Making America, $3.00 
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Cotton Awaits Acreage Report 


Government Forecast and Weather 


Will Determine Course of Market 
By I. V. SHANNON 


With Fenner 


and downs of the stock market dur- 

ing June, selling down to new low 
levels at one time and then making a 
quick about-face movement to stage a 
good rally once stocks began to improve. 
At the lowest point touched middling cot- 
ton sold at 7.97 in New Orleans while 
July futures went to 8.19 and October to 
8.53. 

These are the lowest prices recorded for 
cotton since 1905 excepting a short period 
during the war, when the exchanges were 
closed and an embargo was placed on the 
shipment of cotton to Europe. 

Cotton has been on the down-grade 
since the closing days of February, and 
values have shrunk about $18.50 a bale. 
This long decline is due mainly to the 
unsettled conditions which prevailed in 
the securities market, but the retreat of 
the Co-operative Association, which trans- 
ferred its May and July holdings into new 
crop months, and the belief that farmers 
did not reduce acreage sufficiently to bring 
the prospective supply into balance with 
next season’s probable demand, were con- 
tributing factors of almost equal propor- 
tions. 

Cotton may continue to follow stocks for 
a period, but the time must soon come 
when normal influences will force a 
divorcement of the two markets. The Gov- 
ernment’s acreage report, due July 8, is 
apt to furnish the cause for this divorce, 
ii it does not occur sooner. 


C, OTTON continued to follow the ups 


HE future course of cotton prices for 

the next season, and possibly for the 
next two or three years, is dependent on the 
Government’s acreage report and the char- 
acter of the weather which prevails during 
the Summer. These two factors will de- 
termine the size of the crop and the extent 
of next season’s supply. A development of 
equal importance, however, will be the 
course of business throughout the world, 
for demand for our cotton is dependent 
upon trade conditions. 

Reports of the Census Bureau and of 
the Cotton Merchants Association both 
show that consumption of cotton and dis- 
tribution of cotton goods in this country 
are much under normal. Foreign conditions 
are no better. 

Notwithstanding present trade  condi- 
tions there is every reason to look for im- 
provement in the demand for our cotton 
in the near future because wholesale and 
retail stocks the world over are badly de- 
pleted and must be replenished sooner or 
later. When this replenishment starts, as 
it inevitably will, there will be a marked 
increase in the demand for our cotton. 

The future course of prices is therefore 
more dependent on the acreage and prob- 
able supply than on any other one factor. 
At least this has been the history of cot- 
ton since a record of its price fluctuations 
have been recorded by the exchanges. 


& Beane 


Reports gathered by the private bureaus 
indicate a reduction in acreage anywhere 
from 7.8 to 11.9 per cent. The average 
guess of these bureaus is. for a reduction 
of 10.5 per cent. 


HE latter part of May and the first 

half of June were very dry over large 
areas of the cotton belt and reports cur- 
rent indicate that much of the cotton 
planted in these dry areas failed to ‘ger- 
minate. Some of the best counties in the 
dry sections had to replant from 25 to 50 
per cent. of their cotton. There is a strong 
probability that a considerable portion of 
this replanted cotton may be abandoned, 
as the rains of the middle of June may 
have come too late to save it. 

I, therefore, believe that the acreage as 
reported by the government on July 8th 
will show a larger decrease than indicated 
by reports gathered by the private bureaus 
at the end of June. 

If the reduction reported by the govern- 
ment is 10.5 percent., the average guess 
of the private bureaus, the planted area 
will be about 41,240,000 acres, compared 
with 46,078,000 in 1930. 

Since the government will deduct 3.5 per 
cent. from whatever it reports as planted, 
to allow for the usual abandonment, a de- 
crease of 10.5 per cent. would really mean 
a net reduction of 14 per cent. Such figures 
indicate a net acreage of about 40,000,000 
ir. 1930. 

Such an acreage, while it might prove 
disappointing, may in the end produce a 
comparatively small crop, in view of the 
reduced amount of fertilizers which have 
been sold in the cotton states this year. 
Sales of fertilizer tags from December 1st 
to the end of May total 3,109,000 tons, 
compared with 4,449,000 last year. 

The effect of fertilizers on the yield 
and size of the crop is well illustrated by 
the crops produced in 1920 and 1921. In 
1920 sales of fertilizer tags in the cotton 
states totaled. 5,206,000 tons and the aver- 
age yield per acre that year was 178.4 
pounds. In 1921 the sales of tags aggre- 
gated 3,089,000 tons and the average yield 
per acre was only 124.5 pounds. 


UPPLY, demand and business condi- 

tions are but little different now than 
they were in 1921, when we experiencea 
a severe financial depression. If anything. 
these conditions were worse in that year 
than now, due to labor disputes and strikes 
the world over. There was also nearly as 
much uncertainty over reparation payments 
as now. 

It may be too much to hope for as 
extensive an advance this year as in 1921, 
but there is every reason to expect that 
after the government’s acreage report is 
issued, an upward readjustment in prices 
will get under way, which will eventually 


lift prices to the normal relationship be- 
tween supply and consumption. 
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Wanted: 


A description of the soundest 
employer-employee plan sponsored 
an individual corporation or 


firm and now in action. 





$2500 in Prizes 


One of the most important problems of today is the mutually 
profitable interrelation of employers and employees. FORBES 
wants to find the best plan now in operation that makes for 
the economic independence of the worker — promotes his 
happiness and social safety, thereby increasing his efficiency 
and usefulness and his value as an asset to the country. 


What features must such a plan have? 


It must be mutually valuable to employer and employee. 
It may be in operation in a large or a small firm. But it 
must be suitable to the size of the company and the nature 
of the business. 


It may include such details as safety, pensions, stock owner- 
ship, unemployment benefits, education, insurance, thrift, 
arbitration, loan funds, recreation, health and sanitation, 
incentives, employment guarantees. The successful plan 
may include all of these or none. 


The plans submitted need not offer a solution of the Unemployment 
Problem. But they should give consideration to the making of 
workers a permanent economic unit—an asset to society rather 
than a liability. 


THE CONTEST 


FORBES will pay the following prizes: 


$1,000.00 for the best plan submitted 
$300.00 for the second best plan submitted 


$200.00 for the third best plan submitted 
and 


$1,000.00 to the Employee Fund of the Company 
using the plan adjudged the best. 


Additional manuscripts will be paid for at regular space rates if published. 














“I think that anything that 
can be done to promote bet- 
ter understanding, apprecia- 
tion and knowledge in the 
general direction of employee 
plans, or plans adopted with 
a view to improving the 
economic position of the em- 
ployee, is something that is 
well worth while.” 


A. P. Sloan, Jr., Pres., 
General Motors Corp. 


"Your contest on the ‘Best 
Employee Plan’ should be very 
informative and helpful in 
again bringing before the 
public at large the importance 
of modern human relations in 
all business enterprise.” 


George M. Verity, Chair- 
man, The American 
Rolling Mill Co. 


"Your Employee Contest 
sounds exceedingly interesting. 
There certainly can be no 
doubt but that ‘worker-man- 
agement’ co-operation is a 
vital issue, particularly in these 
troublous times, and your Con- 
test may develop methods of 
capitalizing this ‘human re- 
lations’ asset in a way that 
we have not hitherto known.” 


T. G. Lee, Pres., 
Armour & Company. 








The contest is open to everybody, but manuscripts, to be considered, must deal with specific companies and 
plans, and should not contain more than 5,000 words. Contributions concerning not only large concerns but 
also the smaller ones are solicited. Manuscripts must be typewritten. The contest opened on June Ist and 


closes on September 15th, 1931. 


FORBES 


BUSINESS - FINANCE - 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


BUSINESS OF LIFE 



































UNITED 


FOUNDERS 
CORPORATION 


A holding company 





which controls United 
States Electric Power 
Corporation and | 
American Founders | 


Corporation. 
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DO YOU 


hold these stocks? 


HE position of the stocks listed below 
is discussed in our current Stock Mar- 
ket Bulletins, copies of which will be sent 
to you free of charge. Should you buy, 
hold, or sell the following securities? 
Remington Rand 


Kroger 
Westinghouse Electric Otis Steel 


Bohn Aluminum Int. Harvester 
N. Y., New Haven & Advance- Rumely 
Hartford Borg, Warner 


Vanadium 
Crucible Steel 
Bendix Aviation 
Simply send your name and address and 
the above mentioned Bulletins will be sent 
to you without cost or obligation. Also an 
interesting book called “MAKING MONEY 
IN STOCKS.” Just address 


INvestors RESEARCH BuREAU, INC. 
Div. 210, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Timken Roller Bearing 
Electric Power & Light 
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Facts and Opinions | 

| 

| 

Condensed | 

Ten minutes a week, if you read the | 
Bache Review, will keep you informed 
on the main subjects, important to your 


own business, which affect the commer- 
cial and financial situation. 


Sent for three months 
without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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| ye DEVELOPMENTS IN DE- 

SIGN.—Engineering effort to de- 
velop a radically different type of motor 
vehicle is making progress, though the 
new varieties have as yet scarcely 
passed the experimental stage. It has 
been the history of the automotive in- 
dustry that economies of manufacture, 
making mass production possible, have 
been always well in advance of the im- 
mediate market. Very lately, the empha- 
sis has been put on methods of distribu- 
tion and sales, but the engineers are 
hard at. work to retain their lead over 
the sales departments. 


Airplane design and the design of 
specially built racing cars have given 
valuable information to designers of 
passenger automobiles, for the applica- 
tion of adequate controls has made in- 
creased speed with safety possible. And 
under present conditions of the still 
greater necessity for time-saving in 
transportation, high speed is an essen- 
tial factor in the appeal of the passenger 
car to the buyer. Streamlining, brought 
to a high degree of development in the 
airplane, is increasingly important in the 
passenger car. Further economies of 
operation are essential in opening wider 
markets. The problem of the engineer- 
designer is clear-cut. He must make 
cars with less wind resistance, to permit 
of increased speed, with lessened vibra- 
tion, and he must build them of lighter 
materials, consistent with safe strength, 
and power plants of smaller horsepower, 
in order to put them within the reach of 
a larger number of purses. 


Adaptation of race track designs to 
stock cars and the utilization of certain 
features of aircraft design will combine 
in the passenger car of the immediate 
future; and use of new materials will 
make for lighter vehicles. Extremes of 
streamlining may be looked for, follow- 
ing those now in advanced development 
on the Continent, and there is likely to 
be a growing use of magnesium in 
engine manufacture. This metal, the 
lightest known, is already giving a good 
account of itself in advanced experi- 
mental work. Its weight is about 80 per 
cent. of that of aluminum. 


AXES CAUSE CONCERN.—While 

the United States motorist thus far 
pays considerably less than his overseas 
brother for motor vehicle taxes, the 
mounting cost of taxation in this coun- 
try is giving concern to the industry, 
which sees in it a real menace to future 
prosperity. Based on weight and horse- 
power, the obvious thing to do is to 
reduce both, in order to lessen the bur- 
den. By the time this is accomplished, 
the legislatures generally will have 


found some other basis of taxation that 
will continue—and add to—the burden. 
In its task of reducing the extent of spe- 
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Motor Industry Biding Its Time 


Engineers Are Planning New Designs— 
Chrysler to Challenge Ford and Chevrolet 


By WALTER BOYNTON 


cial taxes on the motor vehicle, the 
industry in the United States is only 
facing the same difficulty as that experi- 
enced generally abroad. In the single 
State of Michigan, the average motor 
vehicle tax in 1930 was $34.83, according 
to figures compiled by the Automobile 
Club of Michigan, compared with $27.51 
in 1929. Totals for the two years were 
$21,421,261 in 1930 and $19,725,671 the 
year before. Up to the present, it must 
be said that the very great bulk of 
revenue from this source in Michigan is 
devoted to road building and mainte- 
nance, the purposes for which these 
special taxes are levied, but it is not 
improbable that their diversion to other 
funds may take place, following the bad 
example already set by other states. 


ORD AND CHEVROLET ON TOP. 

—Ford and Chevrolet in the first five 
months of 1931 divided a full two-thirds 
of total North American production 
between them, almost equally. Ford’s 
total was 459,312 cars and trucks, against 
797,092 in the previous year. Last year 
Ford was responsible for 40.8 per cent. 
of total volume in the five months, com- 
pared with 33.2 per cent. this year. The 
Chevrolet total for 1931 was 435,904 units 
against 500,637 a year ago. Percentage 
of total in 1931 was 31.5 per cent., com- 
pared with 25.6 per cent. in 1930. Obvi- 
ously, the Chevrolet decrease, numeri- 
cally, was considerably less than that of 
Ford, while the latter’s position as the 
largest contributor to total volume was 
definitely lowered. 

Ford’s present plans are not clearly 
expressed. During the Winter, the com- 
pany employed a large force of men, in 
its contribution to keeping employment 
as nearly steady as possible, but these 
men were largely employed in building 
engines only. A considerable stock of 
these was built up, but absorption by 
the market was below expected figures 
and for the time being the Ford activity 
will be lessened. Chevrolet’s main plant, 
at Flint, has gone on a four and a half 
day week, though the other plants over 
the country are still operating on the 
same basis as in May, when production 
was at all-time peak. 


EW LOW-PRICED CHRYSLER.— 

Walter P. Chrysler, head of the 
automobile corporation bearing his 
name, is putting $10,000,000 into the low- 
price car market that Chevrolet and 
Ford have been dominating. Details will 
be announced within a few weeks, we 
are informed. 

Speculation is that the new car will 
be a vastly changed Plymouth in the 
$500 price class. The company’s fac- 
tories have stepped up production from 
about 2,000 units in May to 11,000 for 
June, while the July schedule calls for 
15,000 cars. 
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Signals— 


How to tell from characteristic market 
action when “tops,” “bottoms,” and ac- 
cumulating or distributing areas have 
been or are about to be reached. 


Volume— 
the Prime Indicator— 


How to predict and prepare for ad- 
vances or recessions by watching volume 
—the importance of big transactions, 
and the lack of them. 








Timing Commitments— 


The importance of the time element in 
trading. Changes of trend, sometimes 
completely indicated in a few hours. 












ea Forecasting from Charts— 


105 2.893 Self How to chart individual stocks from 
daily report sheets. How to read valu- 
able information from these _ charts 
when you have not the time, or do not 
choose, to watch the ticker. 












































250 Pages — 16 Plates — Charts — Diagrams. $3.00 


A New Book For Traders, Speculators, Investors— 


“Tape Reading and Market Tactics” 


eee pasta seston ine , 
Wi ad SOM 8 - RNS Tuk is 8 

















Chapter Titles Humphrey B. Neill, President, Nei!l-Tyson, Inc., and formerly Vice-President of Wetsel Market 
Preface Bureau, Inc., writer of this book, shows how the professionals and pool operators of Wall Street 
by . . . . 
| Part One use the most profitable methods in trading. He tells in this volume how the average trader may 
4 . 2 See sense what the “big interests” are doing and follow their example. He shows the individual 
Part Two trader how to graduate from that group known as The Public—who are “always wrong”—and join 
} 2. The Ticker Tape : ° ° 
ieee ok aaa idiiien the relatively few who make money by trading in stocks. 
a . a a eee “Tape Reading and Market Tactics’ should be a part of your working library. It will prove a valu- 
Hl 8. Turning Points on Heavy able help to you in making the stock market pay you: profits. It tells you what to watch out for — it 
q ‘. ote eae: sn Sallie gives you the facts you need to be on the winning side. It shows you how tops, bottoms, trends and 
a * Volume turning points may be forecast from recognizable action. Actual cases—studies of movements—charts and dia- 
7. Various Types of Top Action grams—definite instructions on how to follow the signals are given. 
x 8 The Tape-Story of Loew’s ‘ " 
; 9. Steel, the Market Leader Three Distinct Sections Fhe Author — 
10. Tips Are Dangerous HUMPHREY B. NEILL 
it. Some Important Suenustiies The first is devoted to the tactics used by the important Pocchieet: Mellen, tun. 
e , a eee forces of Wall Street to sell the public stocks at a profit. It Formerly Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. of 
2. The Effect of News on the : : : Wetsel Market Bureau, Inc. 
i Tape explains the operation of pools, the sales methods of professionals Settle te 
13. Resistances and the means by which stocks are accumulated and distributed. ao” Bane seg of 
14. Suggestiens to Speculators the market. Origina- 
15. The | Rise and Fall of Steel In the second part, the actual mechanics and methods of tor of “If, As and 
F urin orma i ” 
; =n “ ee “reading the market” are stated, explained and demonstrated. ee ne — 
& Part Three ; mete philosophy. 
é 16. Foreword to Part Three Part three is devoted to market psychology. A brilliant, His book, “Tape 
17, H - i i i iti ‘ ’ Reading and Market 
2 Human Nature and Specula interesting and sometimes biting exposé of human psychology as Tection,” is now in 
18. Human ature end Specute- applied to market operations. ordbereayl agg 
Py +p Examine It FREE for Seven Days! can operate profit 
“i ° a ° 
‘ be BD Movements This book concerns your problems. Send for it at once and eshte ea 
A 20. From My Notebook. examine it for seven days at our expense. Send no money. ls 
B j No Time to Read the Tape? 
: B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York The majority of people cannot or will 
g not spend all of their time watching the 
i ticker tape or sitting in a board-room. 
q For those who trade within the inter- 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 7-1-31 mediate trends of stock prices, and whe 
Gentlemen: Please send me at once a copy of “Tape Reading and Market Tactics’ price, $3.00. can not devote their time to watching 
After seven days’ free examination, | will send you $3.00, its full price, or return the book and owe you nothing. the tape, this book has definite value. 
O 1 enelese $3.00. If dissatisfied | may in seven days return the book and you will refund my money. It inne how to apply all of the prin- 
PI OAR ee POM Oe ciples of tape reading and how to ana- 
LT | PrrPerrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrirrrr erties Address..... lyse market ection feom daily reports 
i abe ocd ke dRGR cabin id-in le Rilelemdeiupebwne. cu anee bts rbek,s- ERCed es SOsT RR RSRNOSSREESSDT Cb RtEbee has peaeeteeed without constant study of the tape. 
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Dead for 


3 future issues 


of the NEW 


MARKET 
ACTION 


..... free! 


NEW in dress . . . enlarged in scope 
. .. “Market Action” is more than 
ever the one authority on “what to 
do with common stocks.” Issued 
weekly, it tells you definitely when 
to Buy, Sell or Hold. Thousands of 
investors and traders rely upon its 
advices! Mail the coupon NOW for 
issues of the next 3 weeks FREE! 


$5-31 
WETSEL MARKET BUREAU INC. 
341 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Without cost or obligation, please 
send me the NEW “Market Action” 
for the next 3 weeks. 


Name 
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... and many say, 
the “GREATEST!” 


ONFIDENCE, like loyalty, 
is something that is never 
beaten into anybody. It is 

ins pired. 


The confidence of the public, in- 
spired by more than a quarter 
of a century of fair dealing with 
rigorous adherence to an IDEAL, 
is a priceless asset of Stewart- 
Warner. 


Out of it has grown what is to- 
day recognized as the largest or- 
ganization of its kind in the 
world. And many say, the 
greatest. 


Copy of latest financial report 
and list of products manufactured 
will be mailed to any address 
upon application. 


STEWART-WARNER 
CORPORATION 


1826 Diversey Parkway Chicago 
and subsidiaries 
Stewart-Warner-Alemite Corp’n 
of Canada, Ltd. 
The Alemite Corp’n 
The Bassick Co. 
The Stewart Die Casting Corp’n 
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“Hoover Recovery” Too Sharp for Permanence but 
Technical Bottom May Signal Long-Awaited Turn 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


E should much prefer to let the 

technical and fundamental factors 

in the stock market work out their 
own bottom in their own slow, lasting 
and healthy way, and that is what they 
were doing up to Saturday, June 20th 
when the President issued his famous debt 
moratorium plan. Immediately he injected 
an artificial stimulus which caught the 
short position in swimming for the week- 
end and panic-stricken when they returned 
to face the quick advance. 

This is not the way we expected or 
wished the long bear market to end and 
fundamentally we still do not feel it is 
any too healthy a way for it to end. But 
it must be admitted that it is a very pos- 
sible and even plausible method whether 
we entirely approve of the means or not. 

It is a plausible way to end the bear 
market because they have been ended in 
similar manner on previous occasions. We 
have long preached that prices have gone 
too low in this bear market just as they 
always go too high in a bull market. For 
that reason we have urged readers to ac- 
cumulate long-swing investment issues up 
to at least 60 per cent. of what they wished 
to carry in the next bull market. 

When bear psychology has driven the 
list into abnormally low ground near the 
end of a bear market there is no reliable 
guarantee of when or where the decline 
will end but a spark like the Hoover debt 
plan is quite capable of accomplishing the 
task. Fundamentals have long been lay- 


ing the basis for the end. Technical con- , 


ditions are the best auxiliary near-term 
guide and last issue we called attention 
to the beginning of the formation of such 
a technical bottom. If it is permanent it 
has been a very short formation but we 
have also previously prophecied such a 
short and sharp bottom. 

In former articles we have been bullish 
for June and bearish for July. The June 
strength has been even greater than we 
anticipated and it is quite possible, there- 
fore, that the July reaction will be less 


than we have anticipated, will not carry 
the averages into new low ground, and 
that such averages made their final bot- 
tom for the bear market on June 2nd. 

This is perhaps a rash statement since 
we have had to change our mind_ too 
quickly for conservative consideration. An 
advance of a day and a half is not con- 
clusive and we would much prefer to 
watch the action further before writing 
this article but time, tide and printing 
presses wait for no man. 

We are not yet certain that the bear 
market is over but the chances have im- 
proved sufficiently to add another 10 per 
cent. to our long-term investment policy, 
and we can therefore allow an advance in 
our ratio from 60 to 70 per cent. accumu- 
lation for long-swing investment, retaining 
only 30 per cent. cash reserve. 

And we may also state that it is our 
policy never to recommend 100 per cent. 
accumulation or distribution, no matter 
how certain we might feel of the fuutre 
trend. We do not advise rushing in to 
accomplish this additional accumulation 
excitedly or at top prices but would wait 
for the intermediate reaction which we still 
anticipate for July. 

For the speculative trader we advised 
last issue the purchase of stocks on any 
reaction from their mid-June levels toward 
the lows of June 2nd, and would make 
that advice the basis for a new speculative 
campaign such as we carried out from the 
December bottoms of last year. We can 
recommend continued purchase of stocks 
on this speculative basis for holding so 
long as the market averages do not violate 
the previous lows of June 19th. If any 
sharp selling movements should carry 
through such lows the picture would again 
turn unfavorable, or at least sufficiently 
questionable to justify renewed desertion 
of the bull side, and this applies to the ad- 
ditional accumulation for the investment 
program, as well as the new speculative 
campaign. 
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AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS 


POWER SYSTEM 





Advantages of Diversification 
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cluding those 
from its Canadian 
properties) re- 
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erties in economically stabil- 

ized areas which have been less subject 
to drastic deflation than that of the 
country as a whole. 


The annual report of the American 
Commonwealths Power System, just 
issued, is in general a record of impres- 
sive gains. In particular, the following 
may be noted: 


Increased Sales: Sales of electricity in 
the System during the fiscal year ended 
December 31, 1930, were 161,861,018 
k.w.h. as against 148,377,475 k.w.h. for 
the previous year. Sales of manufactured 
gas were 12,969,868,000 cubic feet as 
against 12,844,166,000 cubic feet for a 
corresponding period a year ago. This 
gain appears all the more impressive in 
view of curtailed industrial consumption. 





Increased Revenues: Gross Revenues 


were greater by $2,404,383.41 and 





the year over $7,600,000 was 
expended for new electric and gas facil- 
ities to keep pace with the growing de- 
mand for both gas and electricity in the 
territories served. 


New Investors: As of the end of the fiscal 
year the stockholders of the American 
Commonwealths Power Corporation 
and affiliated companies exceeded 
36,000, representative of every State of 
the Union and many foreign countries. 





American Commonwealths Power 
System has, in four years, grown into 
one of the important utility systems of 
the North American continent. The 
System now serves a population of 
over 2,850,000 in 522 communities in 
26 American states and in 3 rapidly 
growing provinces of Canada. At the 
close of 1930 total assets exceeded 


$200,000,000. 








The Annual Report, including complete information on the entire System, 
may be obtained from your investment security dealer, or address Secretary 


American Commonwealths Power Corporation 


120 Broadway, New York 


Grand Rapids 








St. Louis 
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Odd Lots 


By purchasing a diversified list 
of well seasoned securities you 
improve your investment posi- 
tion and increase the margin of 
safety. 


We give the same courteous and 
painstaking attention to “Odd 
Lots” as to “Full Lots.” 


Send for our booklet 
“Odd Lot Trading” 


Please mention F. 480 


100 Share Lots 


John Muir & (0 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 


Branch Offices 
11 W. 42d St. 41 E. 42d St. 























LOW PRICED 
STOCKS 


with present dividend rate 
covered by first quarter earnings. 


Ask for list No. B-58 


McCLURE, JONES & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Associate Members New York Curb Exch. 


115 Broadway New York 
Telephone BA rclay 7-7500 

















UTILITY 
SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 


New York St.Louis Milwaukee 
Louisville Indianapolis Richmond 
Minneapolis San Francisco Detroit 
Cleveland Kansas City Los Angeles 


Des Moines Tulsa 


























Large or Small Orders 


executed with the same 
courtesy and careful at- 
tention. We have a special 
department for Odd Lots. 


Helpful booklet J9 on 
Trading Methods sent free on request 


Gishoume Garman 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


_* Broadway New York 
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HE steady stream of liquidation which 

poured on the market since February, 
and particularly in May, has ceased—at 
least temporarily, in recent weeks. Equally 
encouraging is the technical action of the 
rails which have preceded every major 
market move of consequence since the 
liquidating market began in the autumn of 
1929, and hence have assumed barometric 
significance. It is hoped that the rails 
which- led the technical rally beginning in 
December, 1930, a rally in which indus- 
trials and utilities joined principally in late 
January and February, will again prove to 
function as a reliable barometer. 

Those groups other than the rails 
which have acted best during the recent 
markets are the Airplane, Agricultural 
Machinery, Automotive Tire, Building 
Equipment, Chemical, Electrical Equip- 
ment, Fertilizer, Miscellaneous Manufac- 
turing, Oil, Office Equipment, Radio, 
Railroad Equipment, Retail Trade and 
Theatre. Those which have not, as yet, 
given definite signs of reversing their 
downward trend include Rayon, Silk 
Goods, Shoe, Meat Packing, Textile and 
Traction. Other major groups have given 
negative performances in recent weeks. 


N OTWITHSTANDING present un- 
satisfactory operating conditions, the 
railroad equipment stocks have given an 
encouraging technical performance. In 
1929, 124,120 cars were ordered by United 
States Railroads. This amount was reduced 
to 48,482 in 1930. Thus far in 1931 only 
5,100 cars have been ordered, a negligible 
quantity indeed and the lowest in amount 
since 1921. 

We think that a potential demand is 
steadily being built up for railroad equip- 
ment, and holders of such issues as Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry, American Steel 
Foundry, American Locomotive, Baldwin, 
General American Tank Car, General 
Railway Signal, Lima Locomotive, Pull- 
man Car and Westinghouse Air Brake, 
who have held on thus far, had better 
retain their position awaiting a moderate 
cyclical recovery, even though for the 
longer term, the industry is not well situ- 
ated in contrast to numerous other groups. 

Another depressed group which has 
given encouraging signs of a turn are the 
oils. The oil industry has been demoralized 
in the past few years, new low levels for 
both gasoline and crude oil prices being 
reached in recent weeks. Readers should 
not expect overnight changes in the oil 
industry, for improvement will necessarily 
be slow. There are still numerous prob- 
lems to be solved. Yet signs are not lack- 
ing that a turn for the better can be ex- 
pected in the relatively near future. 

During recent months oil stocks have 
been most adversely affected. Yields on 
such investment issues as the Standard 
Oils have reached 6% and even 11% per 


cent., discounting in these latter instances 
dividend reductions. We believe these stocks 
have been sufficiently deflated and have 
discounted present unsatisfactory oper- 
ations. Therefore such leading oil securi- 
ties as Gulf Oil of Penn., Humble Oil & 
Refining, Royal Dutch, Standard Oil of 
California, Standard Oil of Indiana, Stan- 
dard Oil of New Jersey, Sun Oil, Texas 
and Vacuum should be retained and not 
sacrificed at current levels. 


Be Brae. stores are in a unique posi- 
tion. While sales and profits have 
declined in 1930 as compared with record 
levels of 1929, the decline for leading units 
was relatively small. With commodity 
prices approaching levels of stability and 
replacement needs to be filled, merchan- 
dising organizations should face a profit- 
able six months period for the balance of 
1931. Since 1918, with the exception of 
1920, 1926, 1929 and 1930, department store 
stocks reached their peak in either Novem- 
ber or December—usually the latter—in 
anticipation of record Christmas sales. In 
fact, there is a close correlation of depart- 
ment store sales and seasonal market 
movements. 

Because of these factors we believe 
merchandising shares can be accumulated 
during the next few months for both a 
minor and a major cyclical upswing. We 
refer particularly to such issues as Asso- 
ciated Dry Goods, Best & Co., R. H. Macy, 
Marshall Field & Company, May Depart- 
ment Stores and J. C. Penney. Particular 
mention may be made concerning R. H. 
Macy. 


H. MACY possesses excellent man- 
¢ agement and has been a pioneer in 
progressive sales methods. This store sells 
merchandise on a cash basis only and has 
a turnover of approximately twelve times 
per annum. In the past five years net 
sales have increased from 56 to 99 million 
dollars, and profit margins from 5.3 per 
cent to approximately 7 per cent. (In 
1928 and 1929 profit margins reached 8.3 
per cent and 8 per cent respectively.) The 
company is now expanding present facil- 
ities, enlarging store space about 50 per 
cent., which should result in increased 
sales. It is not too much to expect that 
profits from the New York store alone 
could total ten million dollars within a 
reasonable period of time. 

With both the near and long term out- 
look encouraging, and the probability of 
the restoration of satisfactory profit mar- 
gins in prospect, we think the outlook for 
this company is bright. Selling to yield 
approximately 4 per cent.—without con- 
sidering extras declared from time to time 
—and moderately priced in relation to anti- 
cipated earnings for 1931, we think R. H. 
Macy well deflated and a desirable invest- 
ment at current levels. 
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We quote: 
d ee During the past six weeks the financial clusion that, while business will be at low 
q centers of the United States have been levels, it will have reached the turning 
5 filled with a sentiment which we might point and be making gradual improve- 
F well describe as ‘enthusiastic pessimism.’ ment some months before the present 
? . 2 : year closes.... 
This sentiment has expressed itself in . nl 
: reckless speculation for a decline in se- We wish to go on record not only as 
4 curities prices. ... optimistic regarding the ultimate future 


of business and financial conditions in 
There is no use to delude ourselves with the United States and Canada, but as 
the hope that we shall not have hardtimes _ believing that we shall see a turn towards 
for the rest of the current year, but the better conditions before the present year 9 
evidences point very decidedly tothe con-_ closes.... 





Ten Years Ago—and Today 


The above situation-analysis was published by Brookmire on June 27—note 
this: ten years ago—six months before the recovery from the depression 
of 1921. The situation today is, in many respects, the same. 


For 27 years Brookmire has analyzed fundamental, economic causes. This 
experience has always enabled the organization to interpret, with remarkable 
accuracy, the true values of current business and market effects. 


To Investors of Today 


Every depression has been a forerunner of a period of prosperity. The founda- 
tions of many fortunes have been laid in times like these. 


The Companies whose securities you possess today must either progress or go 
backwards. Even in days of uncertainty there can be no standing still. 
Brookmire Service today offers you the opportunity of safeguarding your 
invested funds through a sound interpretation of indicated business trends. 


The coupon below is an invitation to secure, without 


any obligation whatever, full information concerning the 
Brookmire Service which may fit your particular needs. 


BROOKMIRE 








Without obligation, please send me 
details concerning the type of service 
best adapted to an investment fund of 


! 

I 

I 
ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. | 9.330 6aie icy 
copy of your booklet, “Story of An 

7 e 1 Investor.” 
I 
e 

551 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. =| Name .............ccececeeeees , 

I 
Riss n.a scan dha See dae we 

Atlanta Columbus Los Angeles Philadelphia ! a 

Baltimore Dallas Memphis Providence ! OP Se pe ae et ° 

Boston Detroit Minneapolis San Francisco I 
Buffalo Houston Newark Seattle | DE ce ddstdrdcccscvdessaance F-2 
Chicago Kansas City New Orleans St. Louis | (Inquiries from West of the Rockies should 
Toronto Washington, D. C. ! be addressed to BROOKMIRE ECONOMIC 

i 
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SERVICE, Inc., Russ Building, San Francisco, 
California.) 
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Thous. Book Earns 
Par Shares Value 1930 
No 834 $38 $6.32 
No 4,153 21 0.15 
No 2,402 94 9.77 
No 1,258 42 2.86 
10 653 24 3.02 
No 691 29 3.24 
25 2,474 55 8.08 
No 600 129 5.44¢ 
No _ 1,656 43 243 
No 600 26 4.16 
No 1,061 20 Nil 
No 770 82 1.41 
No 10,155 16 0.60 
25 1,711 39 0.03 
No _ 1,830 66 Sor 
100 450 138 6.24 
100 17,973 144 10.44 
25 3077 33 8.56 
100 400 81 Nil 
50 ~=—- 8, 865 61 2.07 
No = 3,582 24 1.42 
25 2,000 32 Nil® 
No 589 31 3.41 
100 2,422 268 12.86 
100 823 229 7.58 
25 2,691 54 1.02 
No 188 84 5.43? 
No 843 56 1.94 
100 2,563 137 7.45 
25 2258 28 2.32 
20 446 43 Siz 
No 2,098 14 0.56 
No 3,200 144 5.26 
25 4373 37 5.12 
No 770 68 7.692 
No 740 94 7.25 
No 252 42 4.22" 
No — 5,000 7 1.50 
No 244 24 3.35 
No 977 54 6.16° 
No 512 16 6.64« 
100 194 201 10.95 
No 277 5 Nil? 
No _— 1,123 45 Nil 
No _ 1,800 50 3.47 
25 7,655 50 4:44 
No 1374 123 Nil 
No 362 31 Zar 
No 4,415 26 0.05 
No 1,000 12 PLAS 
100 361 68 0.41 
No 11,684 20 1.76 
No _ 1,037 30 2.03 
No 34,011 6 0.61 
No 11,457 af 5.06 
No 1,733 43 5.04 
No 2,113 12 Nil® 
No 4,743 oe 0.05 
25 ~=.2,530 34 4.86 
100 500 154 4.59 
10 ~=1,000 29 Nilk 
No 6,295 8 Nil 
No 504 63 4.04s 
100 516 217 ee 
50 ~=—- 1,689 96 3.60 
No _ 1,050 39 1.10 
No 3,502 22 6.03 
20 11,066 31 4.64 
No 2,261 63 8.84 
No 894 17 $32 
No 1,877 25 2.86 
100 »=1,511 3135 1.07 
No 239 43 6.37 
No 100 49 Nil 
No 730 18 4.289 


Forbes Stock Guide 


Earns, 1931 


m=months 


$1.21, 3 m 
0.01, 3 m 


Nil, 3 m 
Nil, 3 m 
2.51, ‘3m 


m 


3 
1.06, 3 m 


eeeeee 


3 m 
3 m 
0.38, 3 m 
3m 


5.58, 9 m 


0.93, 3 m 
0.65, 3 m 


Nil, 3 m 


0.14, 3 m 
0.39, 3 m 


101, 3 m 


seeeee 


Ms 3s Ss. Bi 
Ast RROAUCHO 0 oc5c:c cies 
Allesnany Corp, 22.00.0680 
PURE SCOOMCAD , oo. é0.6.00:00:05 
FRING “2CBBUMOTS aoc. sicasacac 
American Bank Note...... 
American Brake Shoe...... 
Prmeriean: GSB: 5 ok <ik:ass%ec.0s 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 
Amer. & Foreign Power... 
Amertean: 166. o.6i6o6o005ds. 
American International..... 
Amer. Locomotive......... 


American Radiator......... 
Amer. Rolling Mill........ 
Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... 
Amer. Tel. de Tél. ii. cica. 
American Tobacco “B”.... 
Famer. WOGMGR 6s .isew ceca 
Anaconda Copper ;........65. 
Andes COppel?..scc.. ccc ss0 
Armour of Il. “A”... .i..:. 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 
Atlantic Refining .......... 
Auburn Automobile........ 


Baldwin Locomotive ....... 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... 
PPAERS OS as nias aiere a aiore 
Beechnut Packing ......... 
Bendix Aviation........... 
Bethlehem Steel ........... 
3orden Company.......... 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit... 
Brook. Union Gas. s.cs.0s 
PEO SHOR csisdiccaresdcc ee 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 
BGS “POGMIDA «ic 6 /6:05.0:0.0000 


Cahtorma Packing. .....0.<<. 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 
SCOOT | OSE Sa ee 
Celotex Company.......... 
RSGETO GO. BaSlO si ka cc cis 
Chesapeake Corp.......... 
Chesapeake & Ohio......... 
Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. 
Chids Conipany.. ...cccs.0. 
Chrysler Corp. 
AEE et Sree 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 
Commercial Credit......... 
Commonwealth & Southern. 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 
Contmental Can o...c:cces 
Continental Motors........ 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 
Corn Prods. Refining...... 
CEMciile’ BROCE ccc ccc sisssaceace 
Cuban American Sugar.... 
Curtiss-Wright 


eee eee eeee 


Davison Chemical ......... 
Delaware & Hudson........ 
Del., Lack & Western..... 
Diamond Maten «a ccse..ss.0< 
ae (Re ee 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 


Eastman Kodak ........... 
BICC, AUIO@IN oc sisacseccacs 
Electric Power & Light.... 
Pitas ews WER si cia Sicre dixialasuste 


Foster Wheeler............ 
Foundation Co. 
Freeport Texas 


ee eee reece 


ee eee ee eeene 


Long Term 
Price Range 


223- 22; 
BJs) 3s 
355- 65; 
200- 26; 
160- 34; 
63- 30; 
185- 39; 
116- 24; 
199- 14; 
54- 24; 
150- 16; 
145- 18; 
55- 15; 
144- 28; 
293- 37: 


”20-’30* 
’29-30 
24-30 
’20-’30* 
°25-30 
’27-’30 
27-30 
25-30 
°25-’30 
°27-30 
*22-'30 
23-30 
*29-’30 
’29-30 
’22-’30* 


; 22-"30 
: 22-30 
; ’24-30* 
; ’20-’30 
; ’24-~30* 


0; ’28-’30 


120- 21; 
112- 32: 
280- 32; 
a55- 3 
76- 22: 
141- 14; 
181- 41; 
96- 18; 
141- 30; 
71- 14 
30- 7; 
183- 56; 
134- 34; 
29- 2; 
63- 7: 
126-55: 
122- 48; 
60- 2; 
30- 2; 


81- 10; 
230- 93; 
173- 69; 
255-115; 
126- 57: 
503- 80; 


265- 70; 
174- 33; 
104- 15; 
94- 10; 


105- 33; 
184- 3; 
109- 20; 


, 
. 


2; °25-’30 
; 25-30 
; °24-’30 
; ’22-30 
; *23-30* 


°28-’30 


29-30 
’23-'30 


; 722-30 


23-30 


; 29-30 
; oa~ oO 


"25-30% 
23-30 


; 724-30 
; 26-730 
; "25-50" 


25-30 


; 26-30 
;. 26-730 
; ’22-30 
; ’26-'30 


’20-’30 
’27-’30 
°22-’30* 
*22-’30 
°24-’30 
25-30 
*22-30* 
°20-’30* 
’26-’30* 
25-30 
°29-30 
’23-’30* 
20-30 
*22-30 
°21-’30 
’26-’30 
21-30 
°21-’30 
29-30 


°20-'30* 
’20-'30 
°22-30 
”19-’30* 
28-30 
*22-30* 


°22-'30 
’28-’30 
°25-"30 
’23-30 


°29-30 
23-30 
26-730 


FORBES for 


Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 


High Low Prices 


10934- 7034 
12%4- 4% 
18234-10234 
4234- 183% 
6234- 35%4 
38 - 25% 
12934- 92%4 
3834- 14 

5134- 21%4 
3154- 1814 
26 - 9% 
3034- 13% 
21%4- 11% 


11R%- 5% 
431%4- 1834 
19%- 9Y% 
4%- 1% 
295%- 163 
20334-13234 
120 - 


2354- 11% 
29514-10114 


27%- 9% 
87%- 4314 
14%4- 5% 
62 - 45 
25%4- 14% 
7034- 38 
761%4- 47 
6934- 537% 
12934- 99 
401%- 3234 
3214- 191% 
a2 


53 - 20% 
4354- 29% 
131%4- 59% 
14%- 5% 
30%- 14 
54%- 27% 
46%4- 27 
8%- 3% 
3334- 173% 
2534- 12% 
170-133 
1534- 10% 
4554- 2054 
23%4- 13 
12 - 6% 


12 - 
8656- 5534 
63 - 30% 
534- 2% 
S%- 2% 


23 - 9% 
157%4-107%4 
102 - 45% 
23 - 14% 
7834- 61% 
107 - 71 


18534-118 
7434- 34% 
6034- 30% 
3934- 13% 


6414- 21% 
17%4- 4% 
43%4- 22 


78 
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*Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31, (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 3l1st. (e) Year 
(p) Year ended 
(u) Plus 5% in 
(z) Plus 3% in stock. 


ended April 30. 
November 30. 
common stock. 


(g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. 


(q) Before charges for depletion. 


(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 


(r) Paid in common stock. 
(w) 9 months, 


(x) 8 months only. 


(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 


(n) Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 
(y) Plus 6% in common stock. 
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SUL Y 4, i983 
Thous. Book Earns 
Par Shares Value 1930 
No 413 $110 $2.44 
No 28,846 14 1.90 
No 5,353 11 3.63 
10 43,500 18 S25 
No 324 K vd 7.07 
No 2,000 6 3.26 
No 1,788 14 3.51 
No __1,167 47 Nil 
No 1,417 37 3.16 
No _1,728 7 Nil 
100 2,490 164 7.25 
No 198 116 Nil 
No 707_—Ss Nill 7.89 
100 400 iil 4.69 
No 1,600 38 0.20 
10 1,512 24 Nil 
100 1,358 163 6.01 
100 350 =112 Nilé 
No 670 31 11.53 
No 4,409 59 4.55 
No 14,584 10 0.67 
No 1,000 53 Nil 
No 6,632 44 2.07 
No 1,182 10 1.35 
No 9,340 33 1.669 
10 35,518 15 1.90 
5 6,983 ee 3.04 
No 1,813 ‘ 30 145 
50 1,210 99 2.07 
25 2,277 33 7A5 
No 1,418 38 9.653 
25 548 42 4.00 
No 1,909 21 1.40 
No 300 52 8.35 
No 772 70 2.60 
No 1,438 48 6.70 
No 1,900 44 0.80 
No 809° 116 3.00 
100 828 131 3.47 
No 4,621 33 Nil 
No 2,730 20 2.78" 
10 6,286 17 3.40 
No 724 10 Nil 
No 1,190 29 3.01 
No 6,202 15 4.10 
100 310 212 7.58 
No 5,448 19 1.99 
100 4,993 161 721 
100 338 242 6.63 
100 1,571 124 7.33 
100 1,406 243 21.97 
No 6,187 32 4.36 
No 2,100 10 asa 
100 2,480 183 6.95 
25 5,678 27 3.07 
No 15,000 4 0.60 
50 362,453 68 4.02 
No = 3,113 46 5.90 
50 13,039 97 5.29 
10 450 167 1.84 
Jo 4,428 36 0.71 
25 2433 72 0.91 
No 396 73 0.20 
No 5,503 30 4.01 
No 3,874 86 4.37 
No 13,161 Zz 0.02 
No 2377 18 1.45 
50 1,400 90 4.04 
No 1,338 7 1.28 
10 = 2,000 16 Nil 
No 1,989 79 Nil 
10 9,000 16 3.43 
10 300 31 Nil 
100 654 116 4.08 
No 4,846 40 3.01 
No 6,160 50 3.01 
100 100 173 Nil 


*Including prices cn old stock. 
(g) Year ended June 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 


ended April 30. 
November 30. 
common stock, 


Earns, 1931 
m=months 


eeeeee 


$0.38, 3 m 
1:05, 3 m 
0.61, 3 m 
0.47, 3 m 
0.52, 3 m 


eeeeee 


eee eee 


eee eee 


eee eee 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


eres 


(a) Partly extra. 


(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 


(j) Year ended August 31. 
(r) Paid in common stock, 
(w) 9 months, 


Div. 
i Sa Rate 
General Asphalt .< .......:005 $3 
General Electric .......4.00 1.60 
General BOOS. ccc ccs.csc ccs 3 
General Motors..c... 0.04. 
General Railway Signal.... 5 
Gillette Safety Razor...... ae 
HG PIs sevassistsne-d cae oe 2.50 


ec: ae ae ie ite 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 3 
Graham-Paige Motors...... 


Great Northern Pfd....... 5 
Gulf States Steel.......... cas 
Hershey Chocolate......... | 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 3.50 
Pissdson Motor.......5.0<<.0. 1 
Hipp Motor ...0.06seescs ‘ 
Tinos: Genttal’s 0.00.00. 4 
Interboro Rapid Transit.... .. 
Int. Business Machine...... 6u 
ic 2.50 
Int. Nickel of Canada..... 0.60 
Int. Paper & Power “A”... .. 
je es ie. Ue als 2 re 2 
Kelyinator Corp... ...00....600 be 
Kennecott Copper ......... 1 
OO Se SE ee 1.60 
Kreuser Gt TOs .i:s.ckccwe 1.60 
Kroger Grocery .....ic..0.00 1 
Lehigh Valleys ..<..6006s 05 2.50 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 
Tes 8 ae eee 3 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 2.60 
Lorillard: Tobacco... ..4.0< a 
McKeesport Tin Plate..... 6a 
Jc a. 3 
ee  : eee 3u 
Mid-Continent Pet. ........ 5% 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .... 
Missouri Pacific. ..... <0. 
Montgomery Ward......... 

Dias: MUGGORS oi.oisieiciciascrccueie 4 
National Biscttit........<:.<<. 3.30a 
Mit, TCAs TACSSi icc acaces e 
Nat. Cash Register “A”....  .. 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 2.60 
TN Ake BRB oisos sv leosa:snis dnd 5 
Nat. Power & Light....... 1 
New York Central......... 6 


N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis... 6 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 6 
Norfolk & Western........ 10 
North American. ...... 0. 
North American Aviation.. 
Nerthern Pactae ........0.0.00% 


Pacific Gas & Electric...... 
Packard Motors «ois s0x.s 
Pan-American Pet. “B”.... 0.40 
Paramount Publix......... 2.50 
Pennsylvania K. K........ 0.05 4 

Pere Marquette............ : 

Phillips Petroleum......... 
Prawie Oil G: (608 ........0.6..0 
Pressed Steel Carsics...... 
Public Service of N. J.... 
Pullman, Incorporated ..... 


2 
0.40 


3.40 
4 


Radio Corporation......... 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum “A”. 
Reading 
Remington-Rand, Inc. ..... 
GO) DUETS 2c ioiesnis-c wiete wines 
Republic: Steel oo. occ6cis0s02 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 
Rossia Insurance.......... 2.20 


St. Louis-San Francisco. ... 
Sears Roebuck............. 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil... 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel....... 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


2.50t 


(x) ©: months only. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


97- 22; 


403- 
137- 
282- 
153- 
143- 

82- 
109- 
155- 

61- 
155- 

96- 


144- 
74- 
140- 
84- 


154- 
62- 
255- 
395- 
73- 
92- 
201- 


91- 
156- 
92- 
46- 
145- 


127- 


41; 
35: 
cE 
563 
18; 
2: 
15; 
Joe 

3; 
45; 
15; 
26; 
20; 
18; 


’ 


65; 


20-30 
’26-'30* 
’26-’30* 
’25-’30* 
25-30 
27-30 
28-30 
’20-’30 
27-30 
’25-’30 
’27-30 
25-30 


’27-30 
24-30 
22-30 
*20-’30 


26-30 


9; ’22-’30 


83; 
45; 
12> 

fe 
i7 


5; 
14; 
26; 
20; 
ij 


40; 


128- 49; 


96- 
178- 
47- 


90- 
242- 
382- 

62- 

67- 
101- 
400- 


14; 
3D; 
8; 


119- 21; 


237- 
250- 
149- 


66- 
278- 


134- 
198- 

46- 
144- 


38 ; 


*24-’30 
’20-’30* 
’28-'30 
’20-’30 
’23-'30 


26-30 
’20-’30 
26-30 
’28-’30 
’24-’30* 


’22-’30 
24-30 
23-30 
°24-’30* 
*24-30 


; ’28-'30 
; 720-30 
; °25-'30* 
; 720-30 
; °22-'30 


22-30 


; 26-30 


26-30 
’23-’30* 
23-30 
’26-’30 


; 724-30 
; ’20-'30* 
; ’26-’30 
; 26-30 
; °23-’30 
; 24-30 
; 725-30 
; ’26-30 
; 28-30 
; ’22-'30 


; '23-'30* 
; '22-'30* 
; °22-30 
; 720-30 
; 22-30 
; 26-30 
; °20-’30 
; ’28-'30 


3; ’26-30* 


39; 
14; 
19; 
43 - 


; ’°27-’30 
; °21-’30 


; ’24-'30* 
: 728-'30 
: °22-'30 
: °27-'30 
: °22-'30 
; 722-’30* 


29-30 
"23-30 


24-30 
’27-30 


9; ’22-’30 


iz: 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 


20-30 


(y) Plus 6% in common stock. 


47 - 15% 
5434- 36 
56 - 43 
48 - 31% 
841%- 461 
3834- 21% 
421%- 21 
20%- 8% 
5234- 305% 
6%4- 3% 
6934- 43% 
37%4- 11 


10334- 83% 


89 - 41% 
34 - 19% 
17934-117 

6014- 385% 


20%- 9% 
10%- 4 
3834- 1834 
15%- 8% 


31%- 14% 
29 - 25 


2734- 177% 
3514- 18 


61 - 37% 
9134- 6014 
631%4- 36% 
547%- 403% 
20%- 113% 


103%4- 71% 
43%- 21% 
106%- 66% 
163%4- 6% 
263%4- 9% 
42%,- 14 

291%4- 1534 


407%- 20 
8334- 59 
10 - 3% 
3934- 183% 
5034- 2634 
132° - 85 
441%4- 20% 
132%- 714 
88 - 53 
947%- 63 
217-139 
90%4- 5634 
ll - 4% 
60%- 30% 


54%- 38 
11%- 5% 
361%4- 24 
50%- 195% 
64 - 42% 
85 - 35 
165%- 434 
6% 


2 

7%- 2% 
72 

58i%4- 28 


271%4- 12 
2414- 11% 
9714- 603% 
193%4- 5% 
10%- 6 
253%- 10 
53 - 403% 
26 - 1534 


6234- 9 
63%4- 44% 
15%- 6% 
327%- 16 


(d) Year ended March 31st. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock, 
(z) Plus 3% in stock. 


18 


57 


Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 


High Low Prices % 


1 


NAH AO 


5. 
3. 
6. 
8. 
9. 
10.2 
8.6 
97 
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(e) Year 
(p) Year ended 
(u) Plus 5% in 





Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 
No 746 $37 
25 2,774 24 
100 3,724 176 
100 1,298 197 
No 12,664 4 
No 2,162 67 
No 13,103 46 
25 25,518 48 
25 17,809 32 
190- «121 21 
No 1,961 34 
25 9,850 45 
No 2,540 11 
No 2,408 20 
No — 3,297 9 
25 24,847 29 
No 700 35 
25 4,386 42 
100 2,223 202 
No 2,082 14 
No 2,925 74 
No 23,315 14 
20 «61,213 48 
No 374 ~=101 
No 397 22 
20 600 45 
No 984 63 
No _ 1,464 22 
100 8687 204 
100 667 166 
No 3,827 18 
100 1,024 206 
No 3,172 20 
50 2,586 87 
50 800 52 
5 3,000 12 
10 9,750 16 
No 1,473 $23 
No 2,404 23 
No 3,908 18 
No 8,293 24 
No 4,348 35 
No 7,489 6 
No 6,564 32 
No _ 1,248 34 
No 8,513 8 
No 30,275 8 
No 1,167 47 
No 14,386 39 
No © 1,589 27 
5 7,000 6 
No 5,691 12 
25 4,525 74 
25 ~=—«2,975 58 
5 1,390 16 
No 13,717 13 
: 802 i 
25 ~ 2,000 ne 
10 530 96 
10 25,595 11 
100 342 e 
No 9,090 e. 
No 801 4 
10 4,000 17 
No 5: 897 3 
25 16, 851 39 
10 2,577 16 
25 560 54 
No 440 27 
25 6,000 38 
No 744 10 
No 9,000 10 
No 2,221 10 
No _ 1,775 ae 
25 5140 37 


*Including prices on old stock. 
ended April 30. 
November 30. 
common stock. 


(q) 


Earns 


1930 


0.68 
5.42 
2.43 


0.55 


Nil 
2.35 


6.08 
Nil 
1.09 


Nil 
2.01 
1.12 
3.62 


Earns, 1931 


m=months 
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(a) Partly extra. 
(g) Year ended June 30. 


(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 


(j), Year ended August 31. 
Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in common stock. 


(w) 9 months, 


N. ¥. S. &. 


South Porto Rico Sugar... 
Southern Cal. Edison....... 
Southern Pacific.:......... 
Southern Railway.......... 
Statdara MBFands........s6. 
Standard Gas & Electric... 
Standard Oil of California. 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Standard Oil of New York 
Stewart-Warner 
Studebaker Corp. 


Texas Corporation......... 
Texas Gulf Sulphur........ 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 
‘Lepaceo Products..........+ 
REGUBAICTIOR, 6.0.0.5:010:40:00.0:0'5 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher... 
Union Oil of California.... 
Union Pace «<<. .o.ssss 
United Aircraft & Transport 
Oy ES Sc ee 
United Gas Improvement... 
U. GUAR ....< so.8:50 60.0% 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 
PPM oa. 5,085 laaib 6 
Pipe & Foundry..... 
. Realty & Improve... 
NII oc rshiscid ia stacks 


CG 
NNNNMnMNM 


Wabash Railway oc .scese 
Warner Bros. Pictures..... 
Western Union............ 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 
Westinghouse Electric...... 
WHENEC: BIOLOPS Scie .c/cc sian 
Willys-Overland .......... 
Woolworth, F. W......... 


NEW YORK CURB 


Aluminum Co. of America 
Amer. Cyanamid “B”...... 
Amer. Gas & Electric...... 
Amer. Superpower......... 
Assoc. Gas & Elec. “A”.... 


PN MN od ase. B68: 0.8% 
Brazilian Traction........ 


Central Pub. Service “A”.. 
Central States Electric..... 
BCR: 


Electric Bond & Share..... 
Ford of Canada “A”....... 
Ford ot Prgiand........... 


Goldman Sachs ........... 
AMMEN OME crc ais jas<'s18 5 aba oa a 


Lo ae 6 | 
Mo.-Kansas Pipe Line..... 
Middle West Utilities...... 


National Investors......... 
New Jersey Zinc.......... 
Newmont Mining.......... 
Niagara Hudson Power.... 
Northern States Power “A” 


oS 
Pitney Bowes Post Meter.. 


SC OD a 
Shenandoah Corp. ......... 
Standard Oil of Indiana.... 
Standard Oil of Kentucky.. 
Standard Oil of Ohio...... 
Standard Pwr. & Light “B” 
WE MS) GGOs ck cieiebics cs auiese 


Transcont. Air Transport... 


United Founders.......... 
United Light & Power “A” 
Utilities Power & Light... 


WEAN? MOM cys cic eis % cele aw 


(b) Year ended January 31, 


(x) 8 months only. 


1.20 


(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


50- 10; 
92- 31; 
158- 78; 
165- 17; 
89- 14; 
244- 40; 


27-30 
°27-30 
°22-’30 


: 920-30 
: °24-°30 


; 26-30 
; °26-'30 
; 22-30" 
; '22-30* 
; ’29-°30 


; °23-’30* 
; °24-’30 
; °24-'30 
; 29-30 
; 26-30 
; ’29-’30 
; °21-’30 
; 22-30 
; ’27-30 
; °22-’30* 
; 25-30 
; °22-’30 
; ’20-’30 


; ’22-’30 


7; ’24-’30 


; 722-30 
; °27~30 
; °22-'30 
; 722-30 
; ’25-’30 
; °26-’30* 


; 725-30 


6; °26-’30 


; 124-30 


9; ’29-’30 


; °25-’30 


; 29-30 
; ’28-’30 


; '25-'30 
; °28-'30* 
; '26-'30* 
; 125-'30 
; '28-'30 
; ’29-'30 
; '28-'30 
; '28-'30* 
; '22-'30 
; 123-30 
; 728-'30 


; 729-30 


; ’29-’30 
; ’29-'30 
; 25-30 
; 729-30 
; °22-’30 


; ’29-’30 


5; ’29-’30 


; °29-’30 


2; ’29-30 


76- 6; 
62- 12; 
90- 


154- 45; 


; ’23-'30* 
; °23-'30* 
; '27-'30 

; °25-'30* 
; ’24-'30* 


; ’°28-’30 


’29-30 
°27-’30 


7; °25-30* 


*24-’30* 
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17%4- 7% 
54%4- 36 


109%4- 67% 


65%- 27 

20%- 14% 
883¢- 55% 
51%4- 31% 
52%- 305% 


36%4- 18 
5534- 29% 
59 - 32 
35%- 1% 
18 - 6% 


7534- 40 
2654- 14 


2054-137 


38%- 20% 
6734- 48% 
3732- 25% 
50 - 33 


37%- 20 
3634- 13% 
203%%- 10% 
15234- 83% 
26 - 8 
20%- 43% 
15034- 96% 
36%- 20 


334 
7256- 543, 


224 - 90 


1234- 6% 
9714- 481% 
19%- 85% 
2334- - 
636- 
2814- 139% 
1954- 11% 
12%4- 6% 
2034- 934 
101 - 82 
61 - 31% 
29%4- 141% 
19%- 95% 


11%- 4% 
75¥2- 38% 


72 - 50% 


ll - 3% 
25%4- 14% 


6%- 3% 
51 - 35 
15234-114 
8%- 4% 
10 - 5 


21%4- 10% 
85%- 3% 


6934- 22% 


(c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 3ist. 
(n)_ Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock, 
(y) Plus 6% in common stock. 
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Railroads Seek 
Higher Rates 


Necessity for Increase in 
Net Income is Extreme 


By SAMUEL O. DUNN 
Editor, Railway Age 


Te movement of the railroads for a 


1, 





general advance in rates at the 

present time, rather than a reduc- 
tion of wages, affords an illustration of 
the efforts being made by many industries 
to carry out a new economic policy. When 
business profits have declined in past de- 
pressions it has been assumed by most 
business leaders that wages should be cor- 
respondingly reduced as a means of restor- 
ing prosperity. 

The view is widely accepted now that 
the way to start a revival of business is 
not to reduce wages, but to advance 
prices. “The chief factor of the present 
situation,” said the National Foreign 
Trade Convention in a statement recently 
issued to the public, “is profitless merchan- 
dising. An essential necessity of the pres- 
ent situation is an advance in commodity 
prices.” 

The leaders of the railroad industry 
have chosen to try to eliminate profitless 
railroading by seeking to advance the 
prices charged for freight service, rather 
than by seeking to reduce wages. 

Commodity prices were so high in 1920 
that, comparing with pre-war figures, the 
large advance in freight rates in that year 
did not make them relatively as high as 
prices. In 1921 and 1922 freight rates were 
relatively higher than prices, but owing to 
the increase in prices after their slump in 
1921 and the reduction of freight rates in 
1922 and subsequently, freight rates were 
relatively lower than prices throughout 
the seven-year period 1923 to 1929, inclu- 
sive. Freight rates are again during the 
present depression somewhat higher rela- 
tively than prices, but the difference is not 
great, and if, as so many believe, an ad- 
vance in prices to restore the earning 
capacity of other industries is desirable, 
then an advance in railway rates to save 
many railroads from financial disaster 
must, on the same theory, also be regarded 
as desirable. 


TP HE latest statistics of earnings and ex- 

penses available are those for April. Net 
operating income earned in the first four 
months of this year was only $146,000,000. 
or at the annual rate of 2.11 per cent. on 
property investment, as compared with 
$239,000,000, or 3.56 per cent., in 1930, 
and $353,500,000, or 5.39 per cent., in 
1929. Car loadings in May were slightly 
worse relatively than in any previous 
month since the depression began. How 
soon traffic will begin to increase nobody 
can safely predict, and meantime the 
necessity for an increase in net operating 
income is extreme. Under our system of 
dual control both the managements and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission have 
their responsibilities. Having met their 
responsibility in what they regard as the 
best way, the railway managers have now 
made it necessary for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to decide how it will 
assume its responsibility. 
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Railroads Strive to Increase Earnings 


as ‘lraffie Declines 


By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 





inconceivable to ex- 
pect a collapse in 
this country’s railway 
transportation 


[’ you believe it is 


Company 


At. Coast Line 
system, Chi. & N.West. .. 32 4 125 


Rail Stocks Afford a High Yield 
Approx. hares 1930 


S 
Ptice Div. Yield Outstanding Earnings High Low 


eigkid 92 $7 7.6% 813,427 $7.58 


1,584,447 4.28 


then common stocks of Delaware & Hud... 120 9 7.5 515,739 

premier carriers should Iilinois Central 47 4 85 1,357,995 6.02 
prove attractive at Missouri Pacific. .. 20 828,395 347 
yields of 8 per cent. or Pennsylvania .. 50 4 8.0 13,111.700 5.29 





more. 
How often have you 
heard investors and 


* Approximate. 


11.00* 157% 107% 


corporations serving 
various sections the fol- 
lowing may be cited as 
interesting examples: 
The Pennsylvania, the 
Atlantic Coast Line, 


1931 Range 


120 78 
451%Z 25 


89 4y, the Missouri Pacific, the 
423%, 14 Chicago & North West- 
64 42% ern, the Illinois Central 


and the Delaware & 
Hudson. 





speculators express dis- 

may over their lack of 

foresight in purchasing such stocks in 1921 
and 1922 when railroads were recovering 
from the serious disruption of Federal 
control? Here we find stocks of many 
transportation systems back about where 
they were in those dark days—and the 
same persons who “neglected” to buy them 
then will once more wait until they have 
advanced to berate themselves for over- 
looking another opportunity. 

Although revenues of railroads have 
tumbled sharply in the last two years, 
actually most roads are in a far stronger 
position than they were immediately after 
emergence from Federal control. Equip- 
ment and roadbeds have been thoroughly 
modernized, employees have been more 
thoroughly trained and economies have 
been adopted that had not been thought of 
in those days. Moreover, public sentiment 
has veered more in favor of the railroads 
than was the case eight or ten years ago. 

The railroads have come out solidly for 
higher freight rates. They have taken this 
step—admittedly at a moment when senti- 
ment is strongly opposed to higher costs 
of any kind—in the belief that security- 
holders and shippers alike are anxious to 
see that the carriers are reasonably pros- 


cannot be provided by higher freight rates 
and traffic volume cannot be increased by 
reductions, the roads may find it necessary 
to lower wages at some future date or 
may be compelled to broaden the scope of 
their service to include trucking and pipe 
line operations. It may be taken for 
granted that transportation is too vital a 
necessity of our national life to be ne- 
glected to the point where it becomes 
obsolete. Just how railroads will meet the 
situation is not entirely clear to the “man 
in the street,’ but it is well to remember 
that the steam roads carry about 90 per 
cent. of the country’s traffic and cannot 
simply be pushed aside and scrapped as 
trolley-car systems were dumped a few 
years ago. 

Moreover, securities of railroads are ex- 
tensively held as investments by savings 
banks, life insurance companies, trustees, 
and thousands of individual investors all 
over the nation. Any disaster to the rail- 
roads would bring on a major financial 
catastrophe. If for no other reason, the 
public will demand that a solution be 
found for declining revenues that threaten 
railroad receiverships. 

Among the country’s major railroad 


HE Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad be- 
longs to the so-called VanSweringen group. 
The company’s lines extend from S1. Louis 
to New Orleans, to Pueblo, Colo., where 
connection is made with the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western, and to Omaha. With the 
Western Pacific, Missouri Pacific controls 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western. Mis- 
souri Pacific controls Texas & Pacific and 
other roads in the Southwest, providing 
through routes from St. Louis to Houston, 
Galveston and Brownsville. 

A funded debt of about $395,000,000 pre- 
cedes two classes of capital stock, $71,800,- 
100 of 5 per cent. convertible preferred of 
$100 par value and 828,395 shares of com- 
mon of $100 par value. 

Net income declined sharply last year, 
preliminary figures indicating $6,714,000, 
or $3.77 a share on the common, compared 
with $12,218,000, or $10.47 a share, in 1929. 

Dividends are being paid regularly on 
the preferred stock at the rate of $5 a 
share annually, and accumulations of 
unpaid dividends amount to $48.25 a share. 
A proposal to issue common stock to pay 
off these arrears was abandoned last year 
after it had been approved by an Inter- 
state Commerce Commission examiner. No 
dividends are being paid on the junior 
shares. 





perous so that they may 
continue to pay fair 
wages and at the same 
time purchase millions 
of dollars worth of 
needed supplies. 

Whatever the  out- 
come may be in this 
move for relief, it is 
certain the expert man- 
agements of our steam 
carriers will work out 
a solution of their prob- 
lem and restore earning 
power to something like 
normal rates. 


225,000 
200,000 
175,000 
150,000 
125,000 


100,000 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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_ Illinois Central 
Railroad is one of 
the best known in the 
Middle West, its lines 
running generally north 
and south and connect- 
ing Chicago with such 
cities as New Orleans, 
Birmingham, Indianapo- 
lis, Omaha and other 
points. Serving the soft 
coal fields of the Mid- 
west, the road depends 
to a large extent on this 
product for its freight 
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revenue. Other principal items include 
manufactures and agricultural products. 

The road’s funded debt amounts to about 
$358,000,000 while capitalization consists of 
$18,645,000 6 per cent. non-cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and 1,357,995 shares of 
common, each of $100 par value. 

Net income of this road continued to 
decline last year, dropping to $9,289,000, 
equal to $6.02 a share on the common 
stock, from $13,520,000, or $9.14 a share, 
n 1929. In the early part of this year the 
downard trend in earnings was still in 
evidence. 

Unfavorable earnings led to a downward 
revision in dividends on the common stock 
for the first time in fifteen years. Direc- 
tors placed the shares on a $4 annual divi- 
dend basis, compared with $7 a year 
previously since 1916. Dividends are being 
paid regularly on the senior stock. 


N the East the Pennsylvania Railroad is 
one of the most important transporta- 
tion systems. In fact, it is regarded as 
one of the best in the world. Operating 
more than 10,000 miles of road, the system 
connects New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, St. Louis 
and Chicago. Connections extend to De- 
troit, Buffalo, Cincinnati and Louisville. 
The road, through its investment sub- 
sidiary, holds substantial interest in the 
Lehigh Valley and the Wabash, stocks of 
which it has been ordered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to sell. 

The company has a funded debt of about 
$610,000,000 and a capitalization of 13,111,- 
700 common shares of $50 par value each. 

Net income declined sharply last year as 
a result of a shrinkage of about 17 per 
cent. in operating revenues and amounted 
to $68,953,000, equal to $5.29 a share, com- 
pared with $101,379,000, or $8.82 a share, 
in 1929. The downward trend was more 
pronounced in the early months this year. 

Dividends were being paid at the annual 
rate of $4 a share, 8 per cent., on the 
capital stock this year, an increase of 50 
cents a share from the previous rate, which 
had been $3.50 annually in 1927 and 1928. 


HE Delaware & Hudson Company, 

though still regarded as a railroad 
enterprise, is strictly a holding company, 
owning all the capital stock of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Railroad Corporation as 
well as the Delaware & Hudson Coal 
Company and other properties. The rail- 
road lines extend from Wilkes-Barre and 
Scranton to points in New York around 
Albany. A controlled Canadian road pro- 
vides a connection with Montreal. 

Net railway operating income of the 
operating company declined to $5,869,000 
from $8,165,000 in 1929, and earnings on 
the parent company’s stock fell to slightly 
below $11 a share from $15.14 a share in 
1929. Sale of securities and holdings of 
other kinds increased the company’s cash 
resources to a large extent and gave the 
company a liquid position of 96 per cent. 
of funded debt at the end of 1929. 

Funded debt amounts to slightly less 
than $60,000,000, while capital stock is out- 
standing to the amount of 515,739 shares 
of $100 par value. 

Dividends are being paid at the annual 
rate of $9 a share on the capital stock, a 
rate that has been maintained for more 
than twenty-three years. 
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E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 
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N the NorthWest one of the principal 

carriers is the Chicago and North 
Western Railway, connecting Chicago with 
such points as Omaha and Milwaukee and 
the territory to the west. A _ subsidiary 
links Duluth, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omaha. 

A funded debt of about $350,000,000 is 
followed by two classes of capital stock, 
$22,395,000, 7 per cent. non-cumulative par- 
ticipating preferred, and 1,584,447 shares 
of common stock. 

Net income declined sharply last year 
after showing a fairly steady improvement 
for the previous several years and 
amounted to $8,342,000, equal to $4.28 a 
share on the common stock, compared with 
$15,599,000, or $8.43 a share, in 1929. In 
the first four months this year net operat- 
ing income showed a noticeable decline in 
comparison with that of last year. 

Dividends on the common stock have 
been reduced to a $4 annual rate, which 
had been maintained from 1925 to the final 
quarter of 1929, when the rate was in- 
creased to $5 a year. 


HE Atlantic Coast Line serves the 

Southeast, linking Washington with 
Norfolk and points in Virginia, North 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida and Alabama. 
Its freight revenues are derived chiefly 
from manufactures and products of agri- 
culture. 

The Coast Line owns control of about 
51 per cent. of stock of the Louisville & 
Nashville, which in turn controls the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. 
These roads, together with Carolina, 
Clinchfield & Ohio, controlled jointly by 
the Coast Line and the L. & N., are 
known as the Walters group. 

Funded debt of the Coast Line totals 
about $155,000,000, while capital stock con- 
sists of $196,700 5 per cent. preferred, 
813,427 shares of common and $1,000,000 
class A tax exempt common of $100 par 
value each. 

Net income fell to $6,255,000, or $7.58 a 
share, from $11,922,000, or $14.46 a share, 
in 1929, as a result of a decline of about 
$9,000,000 in gross revenues. 

Dividends are being paid at the annual 
rate of 7 per cent. on the common stock, 
but occasional extras which had been paid 
in previous years apparently have been 
abandoned until earnings improve. 


Increased Charges in Depression Year 


Annual report of American Common- 
wealths Power Corporation, recently re- 
leased, shows total operating revenue for 
last year exceeding 1929 by a wide margin. 
Charge-offs for depreciation, taxes, etc., 
were actually increased in 1930 report. 
Book value for the stock is set at $12 per 
share in the balance sheet statement. 


The Lapeer Trailer Corporation and The 
Trailmobile Company announce the consoli- 
dation of two companies, under the name 
of The Trailer Company of America. 


’ Frank K. Billett, for the past eight years 
head of the cost accounting department, 
has been appointed secretary of the Toledo 
Scale Company. Mr. Billett joined the 


company ten years ago as enameling room 
clerk. 
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Building Volume Disappoints 


Activity in First Six Months Indicates Total 
of Only $4,000,000,000 for Whole Year 


By FRANK E. PERLEY 


ITH few exceptions, leaders in 

the construction industry now 

concede that the year 1931 will 
make a very poor showing in their field. 
So disappointing have been the develop- 
ments of the first six months that even 
those usually optimistic are making more 
and more conservative their estimates of 
the year’s probable volume of construction. 
The mid-year is at hand, and from what 
has happened since January 1 they can 
calculate with reasonable certainty what is 
likely to happen during the last half of the 
year. And the conclusion privately ex- 
pressed is that the 1931 volume of work is 
destined to fall considerably below the 1930 
total. 

At the same time, they take the view 
that the construction industry is not doing 
so badly, everything considered. Other 
major industries, they feel, are experienc- 
ing even greater disappointments. They 
had been hoping, however, that building 
would be one of the first major industries 
to recover from the general depression, as 
it has been in other similar periods. If 
that is to be the case this year, they now 
realize, the upward trend in contruction 
would be in evidence by now. The upward 
swing, if coming this year, would have 
started in May and would have attained 
distinct momentum during June. Such a 
development would have held out satisfac- 
tory prospects for the remaining months 
of the year. But the May volume for the 
entire United States failed to equal the 
1930 total for that month, and the early 
weeks of June, instead of showing an 
increase over last year, continued to reflect 
the -falling off which characterized all of 
the earlier months of the year. Here and 
there some bright spots appear, notably in 
the New England States, but the season is 
now so far advanced as to make it clear 
that no marked revival can be expected 
before the opening months of 1932. 


GOOD deal of residential construction 

is under way, in Massachusetts, New 
York City and the Central Northwestern 
States, and the nation’s total of contracts 
awarded during May for this class of work 
was close to $100,000,000. At that, how- 
ever, the May volume of residential con- 


struction fell below the total for the 
preceding month, and continues below the 
current volume of public works and utili- 
ties projects. Residential contracts let 
during May represented a smaller dollar 
volume than non-residential projects—the 
latter classification being increased by the 
Federal and State building programs 
which have been started in recent weeks. 

A few months ago there were prospects 
of additional commercial building, and in 
several of the important cities this prospect 
still exists. Vacancy surveys are none too 
encouraging, however. In New York City, 
for instance, such surveys show that con- 
siderable quantities of office space still are 
available, and in some of the latest struc- 
tures that give the metropolis its impres- 
sive skyline. 


ie the developments during the first half 
of 1931 can be regarded as foreshadow- 
ing what the last six months will bring 
forth, it is apparent that the total volume 
of construction in the United States this 
year will fall considerably below $4,000,000- 
000. The May total of contracts for the 
entire country was approximately $340,- 
000,000. The usual seasonal increase was 
lacking, and the same trend is shown in 
such June statistics as are available at this 
writing. The June contracts last year 
totalled $660,000,000, and for the first half 
of 1930 the aggregate was a little under 
$3,000,000,000. The last six months of the 
year failed to maintain the activity of the 
first six months, and present indications 
are that the July-December period of 1931 
will produce no greater total than the 
January-June period. Even if complete 
statistics show contracts this June equal 
to last year’s corresponding figures, the 
first half of 1931 will have produced a total 
volume of less than $2,000,000,000 for the 
entire country during the first six months 
of the year. 

In one respect the situation now is 
exactly the reverse of that prevailing at 
this time a year ago. Then a marked 
falling off in activity in New York City 
accounted for a large part of the decrease 
in the nation’s construction totals. To-day, 
with the metropolis doing relatively well, 
most other sections of the United States 
are reporting extensive decreases. 
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Profitable Management 


These Companies Are Meet- 


ing Prosperity Half 


OOD OLD TIMES? NOW! Can 

it be true that the present psycho- 
logical attitude of the American people 
is holding back business recovery? Ken- 
neth Collins, vice-president of New 
York’s hundred-million-dollar-a-year de- 
partment store, R. H. Macy & Company, 
thought there might be something in the 
idea. May 29 he began running full- 
page advertisements telling the public 
that good times—those good old times 
we all talk about—are right here and 
now. Silk, cheaper than for a long time. 
Cotton, way down from last year. Every- 
thing, dirt cheap! If this isn’t good 
times, what is? 

Result, substantial increase not only in 
Macy sales but in the three Macy affili- 
ate stores which based their June cam- 
paigns on the same idea: Bamberger’s, 
in Newark; La Salle and Koch, Toledo; 
Davis and Paxon, Atlanta. 

(See page 13 for similar results ob- 
tained elsewhere during National Cotton 
Week.) 


DVERTISING UP. SALES UP. 

“Largest gross sales in the history 
of the firm,” is the pleasant report John 
Macrae, Jr., president of E. P. Dutton 
and Company, book publishers, is mak- 
ing for his company’s year ended April 
30. “And January to May 1 sales 7 1-2 
per cent. larger than for the 1930 pe- 
riod.” 

Dutton’s set out last year to spend 
more money in advertising, publicity, and 
sales promotion per-book-published-for- 
sale-in-bookstores than any other pub- 
lisher. At the suggestion of booksellers, 
the company cut down severely the num- 
ber of books published, concentrating its 
fire. One of its books is reported to 
have had the largest continuous adver- 
tising campaign of any book in modern 
publishing. In addition, special effort 
has been made not to overstock the re- 
tailer, and distribution through other 
than book-store channels (book clubs, 
for instance) has been shut off. 


A CHIEVEMENTS. Henry Ford 
drove his ten millionth car off the 
assembly line, turned it over to his mu- 
seum. Not to be outdone, Gerard Swope, 
General Electric Company’s president, 
had his one millionth electric refrigerator 
gold plated, presented it to Ford’s muse- 
um over the radio on June 20. : 
Packard Motor Car Company has just 
held its largest meeting of distributors 
and dealers. Childs restaurants 
have extended the policy of 60-cents-for- 
all-you-can-eat to a fourth and fifth res- 
taurant in their chain. Best & 
Company, New York and _ elsewhere, 
have been intensively studying the resort 
markets for clothing specialties, opened 
branches at Hyannis, Mass., and Atlan- 
tic City, within one recent fortnight. 
r American Asphalt Paint Com- 
pany has chosen this particular time to 
issue a numbered and limited edition of 


Way 


a remarkably illustrated, interestingly 
written brochure that tells fascinating 
things about water for 47 pages and gets 
around to asphalt paint only in the last 
five. . . . Seton’s, a new men’s store 
in Buffalo, is so thoroughly lighted that 
illumination at the level of the tables on 
which goods are displayed is ten or more 
times as intense as in the average store. 
Technically expressed, Seton illumina- 
tion is 50 foot-candles. 


ORE PAY FOR MORE BUSI- 
NESS. Postal Telegraph’s new 
method of extra pay for extra results 
(see Profitable Management, June 15) 
has just completed its first month. In 
individual offices and some small groups 
of offices, employees may receive 10 per 
cent. of local gross receipts that are in 
excess of standard. Monthly, 8 per cent. 
is divided in proportion to salaries. The 
other 2 per cent. piles up until the end 
of the year, or is decreased or wiped out 
if in subsequent months business is al- 
lowed to fall back. That is to say, it is 
eventually paid according to the total 
year’s increase. If increase is more than 
25 per cent., more liberal payments are 
made. Managers must include 
their expense rating in calculations of 
their personal bonus. The traffic de- 
partment, which handles messages, earns 
its bonuses by holding costs down. The 
maintenance employees must watch both 
maintenance costs and costs for individu- 
al offices and for message traffic. Offi- 
cials higher up earn according to the 
earning records of all the groups under 
their jurisdiction. 


TRATEGIC. To consolidate, cut 
down expenses. Transcontinental 
and Western Air Lines is expecting to 
move operating headquarters to Kansas 
City, Mo., from Glendale, Calif., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and Newark, N. J. At Kansas 


.City operating executives will be a dawn- 


to-dark or dark-to-dawn “hop” from 
either end of the transcontinental flight 
line. 


ITS. More publicly owned com- 

panies are taking up the idea of 
money-saving through use of return post 
cards instead of stamped envelopes in 
securing proxies for annual meetings. 
United Gas Corporation for one. 
Monsanto Chemical Company is giving 
stock purchase rights to all salaried em- 
ployees. Limit: one third of salary; for 
higher executives, 1,000 shares. 
Gillette Safety Razor Company stock- 
holders have approved the contract that 
gives their new president a big-bonus or 
nothing-at-all salary (see June 1, page 


65). 


Readers may feel free to write to ForseEs, 
care of this column, for further informa- 
tion about any modern management prac- 
tice concerning which the editors might 
have information. 
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This Book Costs Little— 
But Can Save You Much! 


True Values 
In Business 


And Buying 


By C. G. PADEL 


A Real Aid to Executives 
Recommended by Authorities 


HERBERT N. CASSON, in the Efficiency 
Magazine, London: ‘“‘It is a wise, practical 
and intensely interesting book. VALUE! 
That is the word of the future. How to 
find it is well told here. Every progress- 
ive firm needs this book. You will find it 
well worth the price.” 


WILLIAM FEATHER, in Nation’s Busi- 
ness: “ ... is a mine of ideas. Executives 
can well spend a profitable evening with 
Sug 


IRON TRADE REVIEW: “This is not 
a theoretical treatise, but intensely prac- 
tical, pointing the way to actualities.” 


DAILY METAL TRADE: “This book is 
engaging. Any buyer who wishes to ac- 
complish his task more efficiently will find 
it well worth perusal.” 


MID-CONTINENT PURCHASER: “Any 
book that will offer suggestions and in- 
spiration for greater progress should 
receive a warm welcome. Mr. Padel writes 
a message that all interested in merchan- 


dising should read . is a volume that 
should be widely circulated.” 
POWER: “His critique of values is 


fundamental. He sticks to those simple 
virtues that have a habit sooner or later 
of demonstrating their value on the bal- 
ance sheet. The technical side of the 
volume is expertly handled.” 


FINANCIAL TIMES (Montreal): “This 
book is written for the primary Purpose 
of aiding the corporation executive and 
purchasing agent. . the opinions and 
experiences of the author carries con- 
siderable weight.” 


WORLD PETROLEUM: “It carries a 
weighty message for the heads of the 
firms whose money the buyer spends 

. his book can be highly recommended 
to executives.” 


This Book Concerns YOUR 
Problems ... Examine It 
FREE For 5 Days 


HER is an opportunity of examin- 
ing this volume. You need send 
no money in advance, unless you wish 
to. Keep the book for five days, and if 
you do not consider it well worth $2.50, 
return it at our expense. Otherwise send 
us $2.50, its full price. Fill in the 
coupon TODAY. 


B.C.FORBES PUBLISHING CO. Inc. 


C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 
lio Fifth Avenue, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send me at once “True 
bg in Business and Buying” by C. G 
ade! 


711 


OI enclose $2.50, its full purchase price. 
0 Send for 5 days free examination. 
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Dividends 











American 
Commonwealths 


Power Corporation 
New York Grand Rapids St. Louis 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of American 
Commonwealths Power Corporation has 
declared the following dividends: 


PREFERRED STOCK 

The regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 per 
share on the First Preferred stock, Series A, 
payable August 1! 1931, to stockholders of 
record at the close‘ business July 15, 1931. 

The regular quarterly dividend of $1.62 
per share on the First Preferred stock, $6.50 
Dividend Series, payable August 1, 1931, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
July 15, 1931. 

The regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 
per share on the First Preferred stock, $6 
Dividend Series of 1929, payable August 1, 
1931, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business July 15, 1931 

The regular quarterly “dividend of $1.75 
per share on the Second Preferred stock, 
Series A, payable August 1, 1931, to stock- 
holders record at the close of business 
July 15, 1931. 

COMMON STOCK 

The regular quarterly dividend of 1/40 
of one share, (2'4%) payable in Class A 
Common stock on July 25, 1931, on each 
share of Class A and Class B Common stock, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business June 30, 1931. 

Where the stock dividend results in Frac- 
tional shares Scrip certificates for such frac- 
tions will be issued which can, at the option 
of the stockholders, be consolidated into 
full shares by the purchase of additional 
Fractional shares. The Company will assist 
stockholders in the purchase of additional 
Fractional shares. 


Checks and stock certificates 
in payment of dividends will 
be mailed in due course. 


ALBERT VERMEER, Treasurer. 
June 10, 1931. 

















a8 COLUMBIA 
commen GAS & ELECTRIC 

* CORPORATION 

* June 4, 1931 


HE Board of Directors has declared this 
day the following quarterly dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock 
Series A 
No. 19, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock 
5% Series 
No. 9, $1.25 per share 
Common Stock (no par value) 
No. 19, 50¢ per share 
payable on August 15, 1931, to shareholders 
of record at close of business July 2 


1931. 
EDWARD REYNOLDS, Jr., 
Executive Vice-President & Secretary 














Avec TeLePHONE AND TevecRAPH COMPANY 
167th Dividend 
Tue regular quarterly 
dividend of Two Dollars 
@ and Twenty-Five Cents 

ae §=( $2.25) per share will be 
sai on July 15, 1931, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 

June 20, 1931. 
H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 








THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


New York, June 9th, 1931. 
DIVIDEND NO. 249 

A dividend of TWO PER CENT. on the Capital 
Stock of this Company has been declared payable 
on the 15th day of July next, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on the 25th day 
of June, 1931. 

The transfer books will remain open. 


G. K. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer. 
















FORBES for 


Digest of 
ORPORATION 
NEWS 


AMERICAN Can Co.—Sales of company 
said currently to be running about 8% 
under record levels of year ago. How- 
ever, company expects to maintain level 
of last year for full year of 1931. 


AMERICAN Tosacco Co.—This company, 
P. Lorillard Co., Liggett & Myers To- 
bacco Co., R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., 
have withdrawn offer of 10% in additional 
packages to dealers on purchase of cigar- 
ettes in tins of 50. This special offer has 
been in effect for a year and a half, or 
longer, for different companies, and has 
made the price on packages of 50 cigar- 
ettes less than the price of cigarettes in 
packages of 20. 


BROOKLYN-MANHATTAN TRANSIT Corp. 
—New York Transit Commission in- 
formed that directors of company and In- 
terborough Rapid Transit Co. had adopted 
resolutions declining to participate in hear- 
ings before commission on revised unifica- 
tion plan prepared by Samuel Untermyer, 
special counsel. They based action on 
grounds that hearings were not in accord- 
ance with law, in that commission had 
taken no action on valuations, and that 
there had been no assurance from the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment, or 
any of its members, that portion of price 
for properties proposed to be paid in city 
corporate stock or cash would be forthcom- 
ing. 


CANADA Dry GINGER ALE Co.—Reported 
that May and June earnings probably will 
cover current quarter’s dividend require- 
ments of 75 cents a share. 

CHRYSLER Corp.—Reports current that 
new car will be a changed Plymouth in 
the $500 price class. Factories have 
stepped up production from about 2,000 
units in May to 11,000 for June, while July 
schedule calls for 15,000 cars. De Soto 
Motor Corp. division of company is intro- 
ducing a deluxe six sedan listing at $825, 
and complete deluxe body styles in eight 
cylinder line ranging in price from $965 
to $1,065. 

CoNGoLEUM-Nairn, Inc.—New wall 
covering product for use in bathrooms, 
kitchens, etc., will be known as Sealex 
Veltone. 

CONSOLIDATED MINING & SMELTING Co. 
or CANADA—Omitted usual extra disburse- 
ment of $5 a share, but declared dividend 
of 5% in stock in addition to regular 
semi-annual dividend of $1.25, payable 
July 15, to holders of record June 23, 
1931. 

CONTAINER CorP. oF AMERICA—Direc- 
tors, at recently adjourned meeting, took 
no action on quarterly dividend of 7% 
preferred stock, ordinarily payable July 1, 
1931. Last payment on preferred was $1.75 
a share on April 1, 1931. 


CurtTiss-WricHT Corp.—War Depart- 
ment awarded contract for 156 Cyclone 
air-cooled engines to Wright Aeronautical 
Corp., subsidiary, at a total cost of 
$1,026,164. 


Devort & Reynotps Co., Inc.—Declared 
quarterly dividend of 15 cents a share each 
on class A and class B common stock, 
payable July 1 to holders of record June 
20, 1931. Previously 30 cents a share was 
paid on each class quarterly. 


EastMAN Konak Co. (oF N. J.)—Per- 
fected new type of film for home movie 
cameras, capable of taking indoor motion 
pictures at night with as little as two 100- 
watt bulbs for illumination. New develop- 
ment is known as “Cine-Kodak super- 
sensitive pan-chromatic” film. 


FRANKLIN (H. H.) MANUFACTURING 
Co.—Has resumed operations with normal 
force of employees and with daily output 
at same rate as maintained through early 
Spring season. 


GENERAL Foops Corp.— Opened its 
Swans-Down cake flour plant at Windsor, 
Ont., to take care of flour requirements 
in Canada. Ontario wheat will be used. 

INTERBOROUGH Rapip TRANSIT— See 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE & TELE- 
GRAPH Corp.—Negotiations about completed 
involving acquisition of a major interest in 
L. M. Ericcson Telephone Co. of Sweden 
between International Telephone officials 
and Ivar Kreuger, of Kreuger & Toll Co. 

Jenkins TeEtevision Co.—By means of 
new television camera, size of pick-up 
space in studio is enlarged and televising 
of outdoor scenes is a matter of short pe- 
riod of adaptation. 

LenicH PortLaAnD CEMENT Co.—Omitted 
quarterly dividend on common. Last pay- 


ment was 25 cents a share on May 1, 
1931. 


Lorittarp (P.) Co—N. J. Supreme 
Court dismissed an action of minority 
stockholders thereby upholding reelection 
of board of directors. 

NaTIONAL Dairy Propucts Corp.—An- 
nounced that Sheffield Farms Co., sub- 
sidiary, had acquired Miller Dairy Co. of 
New Canaan, Conn., making first entrance 
of company into Connecticut field. 


New York, New Haven & Harrrorp 
RarLroapD—J. J. Pelly, President, said es- 
tablishment of train-plane service between 
Boston and New York, possibly with am- 
phibian planes capable of landing in har- 
bors along shore line route, was being con- 
sidered by company. 

NEw York, PHILADELPHIA & WaASHING- 
TON ArRwAys Corp.—Have begun an 
hourly airplane passenger service between 
Atlantic City and Philadelphia. 
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Paciric Gas & Exectric Co.—Sixth an- 
nual offering of rights to subscribe to 
common at $25 a share in ratio of one 
share for each 10 shares held, was 99.77% 
subscribed. Offering involved $14,185,550. 


PAN-AMERICAN PETROLEUM Co. (of 
California)—Federal Judge James at Los 
Angeles authorized default of semi-annual 
interest payment, due June 15, 1931, on 
first mortgage convertible 6% bonds of 
company, controlled by Richfield Oil Co. of 
California, maturing Dec. 15. 1940. 


Puittips PetrotEuM Co.—Casinghead 
gasoline plant in Artesia oil field has been 
shut down indefinitely. 


React Sirk Hosiery Muits, INc— 
Omitted quarterly dividend on cumulative 
preferred stock. Last payment on this 
issue was $1.75 a share on April 1, 1931. 
Also rescinded quarterly stock dividends 
of 2%% in common on common, previous- 
ly declared payable July 1 and Oct. 1, 
1931, and Jan. 1, 1932. 


SINCLAIR CONSOLIDATED Ort Corp.—En- 
gineers are making survey of old refinery 
at Fort Worth of Pierce Oil Corp., now 
owned by Sinclair, preparatory to rehabili- 
tation and enlargement. It was authori- 
tatively stated that approximately $2,000,- 
000 would be spent in improvements and 
that plant would have a capacity of 15,000 
barrels daily. 


SOUTHERN Rattway Co.—Declared divi- 
dend of 35 cents a share on common, pay- 
able Aug. 1 to holders of record July 1, 
1931. Previously declared payment of 
$1.65 a share on common to be made on 
same date. On May 1, 1931, $2 a share 
was distributed on common. 


TIMKEN-Detroir AxLeE Co.—Omitted 
quarterly dividend on common stock. Last 
payment on this issue was 20 cents a share. 


TRANSAMERICA Corp.—Money placed 
with Transamerica stock purchase pool 
formed six months ago reported being re- 
turned to depositors plus interest at 4%. 
No funds of pool ever were employed in 
stock purchase operations. Initial period 
for which the pool was formed expired 
June 15, 1931, although the managers had 
the right of a six months’ extension. 


WootwortH Co.—Announced company 
would receive around $27,000,000 cash plus 
new ordinary shares, of total value of 
about $77,000,000 at their issue price, as 
its share in recapitalization and public sale 
of securities of its British subsidiary, F. 
W. Woolworth & Co., Ltd. In addition, 
undistributed reserve of surplus accumu- 
lated at end of 1930 not capitalized, would 
represent $3,500,000 to credit of American 
company. Effect of recapitalization would 
be substitution in balance sheet of parent 
company of $107,500,000 for $29,500,000 
now given its holdings in British affiliate. 
This would increase parent surplus to over 
$150,000,000. Plans to distribute part of 
surplus would be decided upon by directors. 


Youncstown SHEET & Tuse Co.—Com- 
mon Pleas Court at Youngstown, O., on 
application of counsel for interests oppos- 
ing proposed merger of Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. and this company, continued to July 
13, 1931, hearing on 22 suits filed to fix a 
value on Sheet & Tube stock which was 
voted against the merger. Counsel for 
Sheet and Tube concurred in postponement. 


eAbout 


Important 


PEOPLE 


ANIEL W. SACHS was elected 
president of the National Transit 
Company and its two subsidiaries, The 
National Transit Pump & Machine Com- 
pany and the Maryland Pipe Line Com- 
pany, succeeding the late L. E. Lockwood. 


The New York Stock Exchange mem- 
bership held by the late Mortimer L. 
Schiff, partner in Kuhn, Loeb & Company, 
has been transferrd to his son, John M. 
Schiff, who has been a member of the firm 
since January 1. 


George F. Baker was elected a director 
of the New York Central Railroad, suc- 
ceeding his father, the late George F. Bak- 
er, who was a director of the road for 
many years. 


Frank Coates, vice-president, Henry L. 
Doherty & Company, was elected a direc- 
tor of the American Petroleum Institute, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of Henry L. Doherty. 


Randolph Carter Harrison and Living- 
ston Parsons have been elected vice-presi- 
dents of the Central Hanover Bank and 
Trust Company of New York. 


R. L. O. HOWARD, chief from 1894 

to 1927, of the department of entomol- 
ogy of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, was selected to receive the 
1931 Capper award (consisting of $5,000 in 
cash and a gold medal) for distinguished 
service to American agriculture. 


Walter S. Gifford, president, American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, was 
elected a trustee of Cooper Union. 


R. C. Holmes, president, Texas Corpor- 
ation, has resigned as vice president for 
refining and also as chairman of the gen- 
eral committee of the American Petroleum 
Institute’s division of refining. 


G. Munro Hubbard, vice-president of J. 
G. White & Company, was elected presi- 
dent of the Bond Club of New York. 


Jess Sweetser, former amateur golf 
champion, has been made a general part- 
ner in the New York Stock Exchange firm 
of Shields & Company. Mr. Sweetser has 
been in Wall Street for about eight years. 


Joseph Wayne, Jr., president of the 
Philadelphia National Bank, has been 
elected a director of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 


James Bruce, recently elected president 
of the Baltimore Trust Company, has been 
elected a director of Commercial Credit 
Company. 

T. K. Almroth has been named adver- 
tising manager of the Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company. 

Charles Wesley McKinley has been ap- 
pointed chief development engineer of AC 
Spark Plug Company. 
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Booklets 


The following booklets, 
pamphlets, etc., will be 
sent free on request by 
the companies mentioned 


RESPONSIBILITY OF BANK DrIRECTORS— 
Timely booklet discussing the obligations 
and liabilities of bank directors or trustees. 
Offered by Ernst & Ernst, 19 Rector 
Street, New York. 


PHILADELPHIA—Free booklets on distri- 
bution, power, transportation and labor 
have been prepared by the Philadelphia 
Business Progress Association, 1442 Wide- 
ner Bldg., Philadelphia. Address Dept. Y 
on your business letterhead. 


Rorocravure—A 120-page book on 56 
rotogravure newspaper markets. Write 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Rotogravure 
Development Department, 8 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 


Opp Lors—Booklet F. 480 explains ad- 
vantages offered both to large and small 
investors in diversifying their holdings. 
John Muir & Co., 39 Broadway, New York. 


How To Get THE TH1ncs You WanTt— 
An interesting 28-page book telling how 
you may assure yourself a guaranteed in- 
come for life. Give your date of birth in 
making your request for a copy to Phoenix 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. 610 Elm St., Hart- 
ford, Conn. No obligation. 


KELVINATOR—Complete information re- 
garding the Kelvinator Water Cooling 
Equipment may be had from Kelvinator 
Corporation, 14287 Plymouth Road, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Detcocas—The facts about this depen- 
dable gas service for your country home 
are available upon request to the Delco Ap- 
pliance Corporation, Dept. L-23, Rochester, 
N.Y. 

Tue BacHE Review—Gives information 
on events which affect the commercial and 
financial situation. Sent free for three 
months by J. S. Bache & Co., 42 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Wuat AN EXeEcuTIVE SHouLD Know— 
Detailed facts about a new course and 
service. Just issued by the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, 441 Astor Place, New 
York. 

A CHAIN oF SERvICE—Describes and il- 
lustrates the history and development of 
the Associated System. Associated Gas 
and Electric System, 61 Broadway, New 
York. 

SecurITY SALESMANSHIP—THE PRO- 
FESSIonN—An interesting discussion of the 
specialized field together with information 
about the course of training. Booklet B202. 
Babson Institute, Extension Division, Bab- 
son Park, Mass. 

Low Pricep Stocks—A list of low 
priced stocks with present dividend rate 
covered by first quarter earnings, has been 
issued by McClure, Jones & Co., members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 115 
Broadway, New York. . 
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“Give Me $1000.°° 
Worth of Stocks— 
Any Stock Will Do” 


f 
THAT Gea a 


know the results. 





There is money to be made in stocks 
right now—but only 


St —if you know what to buy 

Mart —if you know why to buy 

Tk —if you know all about the 
on stocks you buy. 


Pract 

es! 1931 investor knows his les- 
[ HE son. He wants information. 
He must know the intricacies 
of Wall Street forces that determine the 
PIS market, the cycles that occur again and 
again — earnings, yields, dividends, records. 
What he wants and must have is facts. You 
will find those necessary, indispensable 

facts in 


Stock Market 
THEORY and 
PRACTICE 


B.C. Forbe 
Publishing ( By R. W. SCHABACKER 
Financial Editor of Forses Magazine 
PRICE, $7.50 





“Stock Market Theory and Practice” gives you all the information you 
need to invest successfully. It is complete — usable and reliable. 

After you have read it, studied it, digested it, you will know when and 
what to buy — when and what to sell. You will find investments easier 
and profits surer. 


27 Chapters—875 Pages—105 Plates, Charts and Illustrations 


THE 27 CHAPTERS ARE: Introduction, The Stock Exchange, Brokerage Houses and 
Trading Facilities, Following a Typical Transaction, Development of the Stock Clearing 
Corporation, The Night Clearing Branch, The Day Clearing Branch, Stock Exchange 
Credit and Marginal Trading, The Short Sale, Odd-Lot_Dealing, Brokers’ Loans, Dealing 
with the Broker, Outside Stock Exchanges, Types of Corporate Security, Dividends and 
Rights, An Introduction to Stock Analysis, Price and Yield in Stock Analysis, Sources of 
Stock Information, What Makes the Market Move, an Introduction to Trading, Principles 
of Trading, Taking the Worry Out of Stock Trading, The Technical Side of the Market, 
An Introduction to Chart Reading, Principles of Chart Trading, Long Swing Movements, 
Conclusion and Review. * 

There: is a list of ticker symbols, tables for quick calculation of yields, and myriad other 

necessary data including the only complete course on trading by charts. 


Yours for FREE Examination 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., Inc., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., Inc., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


0 I will examine “Stock Market Theory and Practice” for five days at your expense. After 
that time I will return the book or send you $7.50 


00 Enclosed find $7.50. Send me “Stock Market Theory and Practice.” 
Ne hE ca nae hasitesabuaeiedessausanticn PN nice ds nko Kenpupswanne Wise cane se tok euctins 











A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


Full Measure 


A young Baptist minister in a small 
town had been trying for some time to 
increase the size of his flock, but none 
of his schemes had proven successful, so 
he wrote a letter to a well-known bureau 
of business advice asking for suggestions. 

Due to a mistake in mailing, the minis- 
ter received in answer a letter intended 
for a manufacturer of gloves. The letter 
read as follows: “In the last few months 
of the business depression our reports show 
that your competitors have cut down on 
operating costs by using a cheaper method 
of finishing the final product. We sug- 
gest that you continue using the original 
method and use this as a selling point. 
Try billboard advertising.” 

The day after the young clergyman re- 
ceived this letter the town was startled 
to see a huge signboard erected in the 
church yard. On the sign were these 
words : 

No SPRINKLING 


In spite of the depression, this 
church will continue to baptize by 
complete immersion. 


—$5 prize, E. H. Green, Kansas City, Mo. 


Well—Did He? 

The lawyer for the plaintiff was cross- 
examining a witness in an accident case. 

“Now, sir, did you or did you not, on 
the date in question, or before or after, 
or at any time, say to the plaintiff, or to 
any one else, that the statement imputed 
to you and denied by the plaintiff was or 
was not a matter of no importance or 
otherwise? Answer me, yes or no.” 

“Yes or no, what?” asked the witness.— 
Exchange. 


That’s News 


Reporter: “I’ve got a perfect news 
story.” 

City Editor: “The man bit the dog?” 

Reporter: “Naw, a bull threw a con- 
gressman.”—The Bulletin. 


ee. 


Roped in Once 


Employer: “I want you to prove your 
power as a salesman. Just sell that gentle- 
man some of those cigars.” 

Salesman: “But I sold him some of 
them last week.” 

Employer: “I know, but selling them to 
him again is where the real test is going 
to come in.”—Exchange. 


Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
and presents a Forbes book for each 
story used. 
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